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that  demand  to  be  recagnized.— New  Ke- 
Every   once   in^  a  whil^^me 


public. 


SIOTJX  CITY  JOURl^AL 

,  !  WILSON  AND  lilNCOUSr. 

ij  Being-  an  able  man  possessed  of  exalta- 
Ijtion  of  purpose,  he  [President  Wilson]  is 
II  doing-  in  certain  respects  a  very  g-ood  job, 
i  but  lie  is  doing-  it  at  tiie  cost  of  a  complete 
and  dangerous  isolation.  Except  for  a  fe-w 
Ij  indispensable  supernumeraries  lie  is  alone 
in  his  workshop.  He  is  painting  the  rec- 
ord of  his  administration  with  intrepid- 
ity, with  intensity  of  vision  and  with  cir- 
cumspection, but  like  a  genuine  artist  he 
is  acutely  conscious  of  his  own  processes, 
and  he  is  scrupulously  inaccessible.  The 
peculiar  eminence  of  the  presidential  of- 
fice is  emphasized  by  the  loneliness  of 
the  present  occupant.  He  believes  so  ab- 
solutely in  himself  that  the  responsi- 
bilities inseparable  from  his  work,  so  far 
from  being-  mitigated,  have  been  actually 
increased.  The  tentativeness  of  Mr.  Taft 
has  been  changed  into  a  dangerous 
finality— dangerous  becavise  it  incurs  the 
risk,  as  a  consequence  of  tne  president's 
isolation,  of  overlooking  facts  or  ideas 
recQgn 

-7  .C  .  / 

eone 

likens  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Whether  or  not  the  Ne-w  Re- 
public is  aware  of  the  fact,  In  ho  par- 
ticular is  he  more  like  Lincoln  than 
in  his  "complete  and  dangerous  iso- 
lation"— "dangerous,"  that  is,  as  the 
New  Republic  sees  it. 

Wilson  has  a  -way  of  thinking  out 
his  own  problems.  If  a  big  job  is  to 
be  done,  he  prefers  doing  it  liim- 
self  to  shifting  it  to  someone  else.  He 
not  only  composes  important  docu- 
ments of  state,  but  he  actually  writes 
them  with  his  own  hands  on  his  own 
type-writer.  No  man  ever  sat  in  the 
White  House  that  accepted  respon- 
sibility more  cheerfully — who  met 
each  duty  as  it  confronted  him  with 
less  sidestepping — who  set  forth  to 
intellectual  battle  with  less  appeal  for 
assistance  from  other  minds — who  un- 
dertook the  difficult  feats  of  states- 
manship -which  go  with  the  office  of 
president  with  less  thought  of  the 
advantage  of  having  someone  else's 
shoulders  on  which  to  light  to  break 
a  possible  fall. 

In  this  respect  Wilson  is  Lincoln 
over  again.  Throughout  four  years  of 
civil  war,  patiently  and  prayerfully, 
Lincoln  bore  upon  his  own  shoulders 
the  burden  of  a  nati(yi.  The  -war 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  the 
policy  of  Lincoln.  The  proclamation 
of  emancipation  was  Lincoln's  own 
creation.  Not  that  he  did  not  have 
for  months  the  benefit,  if  such  it 
might  be  called,  of  the  advice  and  the 
abuse  of  innumerable  political  busy- 
bodies,  editors,  ministers  and  others 
as  to  what  he  should  do  and  should 
not  do  about  freeing  the  slaves — the 
advice  partaking-  of  almost  as  many 
varieties  as  there  were  advisers — but 
all  the  time  he  was  doing  his  own 
thinking  and  keeping  his  thoughts  to 
himself.  He  told  his  cabinet:  "I  must 
do  the  best  I  can  and  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  course  which  I  feel 
I  ought  to  take."  Morse  says;  "His- 
tory is  crowded  with  tales  of"  despots, 
but  it  tells  of  no  despot  who  thought 
and  decided  with  the  tranquil,  taci- 
turn independence  which  was  nov/ 
marking  the  president  of  the  free 
American  public."  And  again  he  says: 
"Every  malcontent  knew  that  there 
was  no  more  use  In  attempting  to  re- 
sist the  American  president  than  in 
attempting  to  resist  a  French  emperor 


or  a  Russian  czar;^ — and  here  may  be 
noted  another  parallel  with  our  pres- 
ent day  executive — "there  was  even 
less  use,  for  while  the  president  man- 
aged on  one  plausible  ground  or  an- 
other to  have  and  to  exercise  all  the 
power  that  he  needed,  he  was  sus- 
tained by  the  good  will  and  the  con- 
fidence of  a  majority  of  the  people, 
which  lay  as  a  solid  substratum  be- 
neath all  the  disturbance  on  the  sur- 
face." 

Wilson  sometimes  is  described  as 
a  man  without  intimate  friends.  It  is 
said  he  does  not  fraternize  with  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  or  consult  with 
them  to  the  extent  that  has  been  the 
wont  of  other  presidents.  Col.  House 
is  spoken  of  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  confidant.  McClure  says  Lincoln 
gave  his  confidence  to  no  one  -without 
reservation.  Davis  never  knew  a  more' 
reticent  or  secretive  man.  Herndon 
declares  he  never  had  a  confidant. 
Lincoln  nominated  Stanton  for  sec- 
retary of  -v,'ar  without  taking  a  single 
member  of  his  cabinet  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  no  man^kn^w  of  his  in- 
tention to  appoint  Chase  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court.  Chase  himself, 
who  -\vas  Lincoln's  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  complained  that  under  Lin- 
coln there  was  no  administration  "in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word" — that  is, 
"a  president  conferring  witli  his  cab- 
inet and  taking  their  united  judg- 
ments." 

It  Is  evident,  however,  that  Morse 
believes  that  in  such  a  crisis  as  that 
which  confronted  the  United  States 
from  1861  to  1865 — and  presumably 
in  such  a  crisis  as  the  United  States 
faces  in  1915 — there  may  be  even 
greater  menaces  than  Isolation  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  executive;  he  insists 
it  was  well  that  Lincoln  maintained 
his  attitude  of  near-autocracy,  "for  a, 
-«-ar  conducted  by  a  cabinet  or  a  con-; 
gress  w-ould  have  ended  only  in  dis-j 
aster."  '  ' 


1      TIMELY  EDITORIAL 


LINCOLN  AND  WILSON. 

(From  Peoria  Sunday  Journal -Transcript.) 
th^ri^'JS^nv'^  week  the  people  of  America  and  especially 
those  of  Illmois  will  observe  Lincoln's  birthday  The 
great  emancipator  was  born  Feb.-  12,  1809-109  years  ago 
^  birthplace,  it  was  in  Illinois  thai 

hi  Sfo  ^f^x"^  manhood  and  his  older  years  until 

he  was  selected  to  serve  the  nation  as  president.  j 
!„»r^®  ^^^^^  Lmcoln  was  president  during  the  most  crit-  I 
I  fhL  nation— at  least  the  most  critical  up  to  I 
=»itlf      ^'   .^^^  democracy,  his  judgment,  his  ability  to  : 
i^-tnLT^TiJ^^-  ^i* program,  his  sense  of. 
I  Justice,_  and  his  indefatigable  energy  carried  him  through  ' 
the  trying  year^  of  '61-'65.  ! 
„t  A^t"^y  of  Lincoln  is  of  special  Interest  and  Importance 
at  tnis  time  because  of  the  fact  that  our  present  problems 
are  m  many  respects  like  those  which  confronted  Lincoln 
President  Wilson  now  finds  himself  in  much  the  same  • 
position  as  that  of  the  earlier  war  president  ' 
h^,thf°2J^I"i^  only  carried  the  military  load  of  the  nation 
but  he  was  forced  to  carry  a  great  load  of  dissent,  dis- 
couragement and  antagonism.    Particularly  In  1864,  when 
Ihl  ritf  l^^d  devastated  large  sections  of  the  country  when 
iil  t     %  ■^^^  clearly  in  isight,  and  when 

Itn^r^^  r.l^^'^  co-operatioil  and  concentm- 

tion  of  effort,  there  developed  a  tremendous  wave  of  senti- 
ment against  the  president.  Lincoln  was  surrounded  by  un- 
I  friendly  critics.  Eastern  newspapers  criticised  him  un- 
mercifully Perhaps  the  strongest  paper  in  the  country 
opposed  almost  all  of  bis  actions.  Political  squabbles 
developed  despite  his  earnest  efforts  to  keep  them  down 
Criticisms  of  his  generals  caused  him  to  put  new  generals 

f^.  «  J^^^""  ^""^  powerful  foes.  Even  Secretary  Chase 
fr^.  JT^  sympathy  with  his  course,  and  was 

forced  to  resign  later.  -  In  May,  1864,  a  "mass  convention" 

iStimed ''thai  f  inrn^^n"^-.,.^ri'°^?'l  fault-fin^dell  who 
J:f:J^  ''  ^  Lincoln  -lacked  vigor  and  administrative 
^h^7n^  Fremont,  Who  was  nominated  for  president  In 
this  Cleveland  meeting,  later  withdrew  but  as  a  parting 
shot  at  Lincoln  he  described  the  emancipator's  adminis- 
tration as  'politically,  militarily  and  financially  a  failure." 
n^^^io''"  15*1*^®  greatest  weight  to  carry  In  his  military 
enemies  and  misinformed  critics  heaped 
further  weight  upon  his  shoulders  by  keeping  up  a  storm 
of  criticism  which  would  have  forced  a  less  powerful 
leaaer  down.  > 

Lincoln's  greatness  is  now  admitted  universally.  The 
+^1*1?       'iT. '^^T'  majority  of  them  knew 

then,  that  Lincoln  was  the  real  savior  of  the  country. 
h^ZJ^'^r^  leadership  was  as  perfect  as 

hunian  leadership  could  be  in  war  times.    That  he  made 

right  and  'th^.t'">,'i''''-  ^^n.'^'^  ^^'^^^^l  course  was 

f  ?®  carried  out  the  vast  majority  of  his 

I  freely      ^  satisfactory  and  efficient  manner  is  admitted 

TKTi?^^^,  '^■""erican  people  might  well  consider  President 
JJX''^  P?f'«o^  in  the  light  of  what  is  known  of  Lin- 
coln s  position  during  the  Civil  war.  Our  president  Is' 
fifl'^l,''''!*'*^'?®^  severely.  One  of  the  greatest  papers  of' 
,  the  country  Is  hurling  vitriol  at  him  regulariy.  Politicians 
;are  attempting  to  stir  up  opposition  to  him  He  is  befnl 
lllf,":^^^^  y^'^^^^ef^oiency,  Incompetence,  lack  of  executlvl 
f,f<i  ^X*.^^'^^*"''^  ^^''1''"*'°*^'"^  course  In  open  meet- 
<^\^y^  course,  he  has  made  mistakes,  but  his  enemies 
ir^M    Jl^"^®  think  that  his  mistakes  are  legion 

while  his  successes  are  few.  i<=eion 

Pon^!wi7+^i"  President  Wilson  with  having 

'noS^r  successfully  through  a  most  critical 

IhlVf^tr  the  American  people  should  not  wait  for 

'?ir«mno.?v,rf''1^*^l^  recognition.  The  American  people, 
llTu  ^^  ^^f  connected  with  Lincoln's  life,  should 

president,  eradicate  all  futile  criticism,  and 
help  him  in  making  the  country  aa  efficient  and  as  united 
|as  It  is  possible  to  make  it.      M  i^'^-'oX^  t; -  I  5 


LINCOLN  AND  WILSON.  ; 

One  lumdred  aud  nine  j-ears  ago  to-| 
day  Ab]-aliam  Lincoln  was  born.  On 
this  anniversary,  when  tlic  Union  lie 
saved  is  engaged  in  a  war  for  a  wider 
freedom  than  that  for  which  he  fought 
and  died,  it  is  well  to  recall  his  clear 
vision,  his  indomitable  courage  and  his 
uncompromising  spirit  in  the  face  of  his 
inanifold  difficulties  and  perplexities. 

In  the  summer  of  18(j4  men  of  ac- 
curate perception  and  sound  judgment 
saw  that  the  Secession  movement  was 
going  down  to  defeat,  but  this  was 
not  apparent  to  all,  and  the  opponents 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  many,  even  within 
his  own  party.  They  declared  the  war 
to  be  a  failure  and  their  declaration 
was  adopted  by  the  Democratic  con- 
vention in  the  platform  upon  which 
George  B.  McClellan  was  nominated  to 
receive  in  November  no  fewer  than 
l.Soo.OOO  votes.  On  August  22.  1SG4, 
when  the  forces  of  criticism,  discour- 
agement and  scuttle  were  most  per- 
liistent  and  annoying  Lincoln  said,  iu 
an  address  to  the  166th  Ohio  Regi- 
ment: 

It  is  not  merely  for  today,  but  for 
rU  time  to  come,  that  we  should  per- 
petuate for  our  children's  children  that 
great  and  free  Government  which  we 
have  enjoyed  all  our  lives.  I  beg  you 
to  remember  this,  not  merely  for  my 
sake,  but  for  yours.  I  happen  tempo- 
rarily to  occupy  this  White  House.  I 
a:m  a  living  witness  that  any  one  of 
your  children  may  look  to  come  here 
ag  my  father's  child  has.  It  is  in 
order  that  each  one  of  you  may  have, 
throughsthis  free  Government  which 
we  have  CTajoyed,  an  open  field  and  a 
fair  chance  for  industry,  enterprise 
and  intelligence;  that  you  may  all  have 
equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life,  with 
all  its  desirable  human  aspirations.  It 
is  for  this  the  struggle  should  be  main- 
tained, that  we  may  not  lose  our  birth- 
right— not  only  for  one,  but  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  Nation  is  worth 
fighting  for,  to  secure  such  an  ines- 
timable jewel. 

In  a  tone  as  lofty  and  as  fine  as  this, 
and  with  the  larger  purpose  horn  of 
the  broader  ideals  for  which  we  wage 
this  conflict,  Woodrow  Wilson  yesterday 
announced  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  light  on  to  achieve 
a  just  peace: 

I  would  not  be  a  true  spokesman  of 
tjie  people  of  the  United  States  if  I 
cjid  not  say  once  more  than  we  enterea 
this  war  upon  no  small  occasion,  and' 
that  we  can  never  turn  back  from 
a;  course  chosen  upon  principle.  Our 
i-psources  are  «n  part  mobilized  now, 
atld  we  shall  not  pause  until  th'ey  are 
mobilized  in  their  entirety.  Our  armies 
ai-e  rapidly  going  to  the  fighting  front 
and  will  go  more  and  more  rapidly. 
Our  whole  strength  will  be  put  into 


this  war  of  emancipation — emancipa- 
tion from  the  threat  and  attempted 
mastery  of  selfish  groups  of  autocratic 
rulers — whatever  the  difficulties  and 
present  partial  delays. 

So  far  as  it  is  directed  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  Mr.  Wilson's  latest  address 
is  a  splendid  and  inspiring  call  to  sus- 
tained elTort  and  heavier  sacrifice.  It 
matches  the  appeals  of  Lincoln  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is 
a  noble  and  heartening  declaration  of 
faith  iu  the  idealism,  the  resolution  and 
the  staying  power  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

But  the  address  is  not  directed  al- 
together to  the  American  people.  It  is 
not  intended  merely  to  enlighten  them 
as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  should 


I  son  presents  a  masterly  anaiysis  of  the 
i  statements  recently  made  iu  behalf  of 
j  Austria-Hungary  by  Count  C-/,erniu  and 
in  behalf  of  Germany  by  Count  von 
I  Hertling.  He  shows  tliat  Count  Czernin 
approaches  the  question  of  i)cacc  m  a 
conciliatory   spirit   and    with  definite 
views  as  to  tc)-ms.   views  which  ap- 
proximate those  already  expressed  by 
Mr.  Wilson  himself  and  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  speaking  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.   Mr.  Wilson  makes  extremely 
clear  the  distinction  between  the  fi'ank 
and  conciliatory  tone  of  Count  Czernjn 
and  the  shifty  and  evasive  tone  adopted 
by  tlie  German  Chancellor.    That  dis- 
tinctio)!  was  obvious  to  anyone  ^^ho 
carefully  compared  the  two  statements, 
and  more  obvious  still  was  the  dispo- 
ition  of  Czernin  to  meet  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  uywu  terms  as- 
uring  to  all  concerned  an  acceptable 
lasis    for    discussion.    The  Austrian 
tatesman  is  willing  to  talk  peace  along 
he  lines  of  justice  and  liberalism  laid 
lown  by  the  American  President  and 
he  British  Premier.    His  German  com- 
•atriot  would  resort,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
Joints  out,  to  the  method  of  the  Con- 
jress  of  Vienna  when  representatives 
>f  the  old,  secret  diplomacy  assembled 
ibout  a  council  table  and  i-earranged 
the  affairs  of  Europe  without  regard 
to  the  preferences  of  the  people  af- 
fected.   It  is  not  our  wish,  the  Presi- 
lent  says,  to  act  as  an  arbiter  in  the 


territorial  disputes  of  Europe,  but  it 
is  our  business  to  see  to  it  that  those 

make  peace  or  to  stiffen  them  to  en- 


disputes  are  not  fanned  into  new  viru- 
dwre  the  suffering  which  a  prolonged  ^  peace  agreement  which  shall 

war  must  entail.  One  of  the  great  oh-  contain  the  seeds  of  another  war  in- 
jects, perhaps  the  greatest  object,  the  ^^^^.^^g  ourselves  or  our  posterity.  | 
I'l-esident  had  in  mind  is  to  accentuate  However  great  may  he  the  responsi- 
ihe  difference  between  Germany "  and  Austria-Hungary  for  provid- 

Austria-Hungary.  to  encourage  iu  the.jj^g  [^^  pretext  for  this  war  it  is  plain 
latter  country  the  spirit  of  revolt  .j^'^^  g^j^  j^,  (^^o^ay  the  reluctant  satel- 
agftuist  Prussiani.sm  which  is  there  j  j^^^,  Qg^.^anv, "eager  to  escape  from 
lilainly  appaient  and  thus  to  deepen  the;  ^^.^  ^^.j^j^  ,^vhich  is  leading  her  straight 
( ieavage  of  opinion  between  the  two  destruction.  It  is  a  policy'  of  wis- 
eeuior  partners  in  the  Central  Alliance.  -vvilson's  part  to  encourage 

Iu  -the  pursuit  of  this  object.  Mr.  Wil-  ^^^^  gp^^j^        dissatisfaction  with  a 

vicious  compact  under  which  Austria- 
Hungary  ^stands  to  lose  much  and  to 
gain  little  or  nothing.  While  the  Pre.si- 
dent  is  following  Lincoln's  example  in 
,  speaking  words  of  hope  and  stimulation 
to  the  American  people  in  an  hour 
when  such  words  are  greatly  needed, 
he  is  al.so  showing  something  of  Lin- 
coln's political  adroitness  in  endeavor- 
ing to  win  enemies  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. It  would  be  worth  more  than 
a  million  men  to  the  Allied  cause  i£ 
the  President  could  convince  Count 
Czernin  and  his  associates,  that  an 
early  separation  from  Germany  is  the 
I  first  step  toward  the  peace  of  which 
'  Austria-Hungary  is  desperately  in 
need.  3-^..=     --'        n  -  ^ 


•  -  1  •  A 


[Sioux  City  Journal.] 
The  appeal  of  President  Wilson  for 
'the  election  of  a  pnlitica',  rather  than 
a  patriotic  congress,  according  to  his 
X  excusens,  is  in  harmony  W:tli  the  pr-si- 

)  itions  of    other    presidenia  when  con- 

;  fronted  with  bye-elections  in  tnneq  of 
letjonal  stress.    Th^  oours>-  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  this  onneotion  In- 
teresting.      He  was  nat  indiifereni:  to 
l.e  needs  of  party  manipulation,  but  ^ 
ne  kept  his  politica;  plane,  ogtside  of 
^he  presidency  and  f..t  no  time  did  he 
use  the  great  power  of  his  office  to 
ccomp:;sh  his  ends.      He  did  nothing 
o.  that  kind  when  th>!  republican  con  ■ 
?"entior  of    1864    was    in  session  and 
passing  en  his  renomi'iation.     He  re-  ' 
f'-ained  from  doing  so  when  the  candi-  ' 
d£cy  of  Gtn.  MlcCiellan  made  the  is- 
fue  between  the  indorfcement  and  t--- 
?  Jdiation  of  the  p^j.-^idcnt    clear  cut 
He  was    big    enough    and  patriotic 
enough    to    ri.se    ab    j  partisanship 
T,  hen  the  ration  was  concerned. 

In  one  cf  his  len^s  President  Lin- 
coln made  the  following  statement: 
Ihave  not  been  ignorant  that  the  ad 


ministration  wa.s  elected  thru  the  ac-: 
tivity  of  the  republican  party  and  that 
it  must  continue  to  deserve  and  retain* 
the  confidence  of  that  party.    But  ho 
patriot  and  lover  of  humanity  could* 
hesitate    to    surrender   party   for  the 
higher  interests  of  humanity. 

This  lofty  statement  of  the  mar- 
tyred president  sounds  different  from 
the  partisanship  appeal  of  President 
Wilson,  when  he  said: 

I  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  express  , 
yourself  unmistakably  *  *  «  by  return-  | 
ing  a  democratic  majority  to  b'^th  the  j 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  [ 

The  famous  sealed  letter  of  Pr(-s-  | 
ident  Lincoln  is  another  illustration  ofi 
his  patriotism  being  above  hie  party. 
On  August  S,  1S64,  several  days  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  demo?iatic 
national  convention,  President  Lincoln 
made  a  memorandum  which  he  placed 
in  an  envelope  and  sealed,  acro.^s  Iho 
seal  of  which  each  member  of  the 
cabinet,  without  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  memorandum,  wrote 
his  name.  A  few  days  after  the  No- 
vember election  Mr.  Lincoln  caused 
John  Hay,  his  priva;te  secretary,  to 
open  the  sealed  envelope  in  the  preis- 
ence  of  the  cabinet  and  to  read  its 
contents,  afterwards  pa.ssing  the  'pa;ier] 
to  each  official  for  his  inspectioti.  The 
memorandum  read  as  follows: 

This  morning  and  for  some  days  past 
it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  th-s 
administration  will  not  be  re-e'ccted. 
Then  it  will  be  my  duty  so  to  co-operate 
with  the  president-elect  as  to  save  the 
nation.         //,  ^,  ff/g^ 

Again  the  contrast  between  the, 
ideals  of  President  Lincoln  and  those;, 
of  President  Wilson  is  vividl.v  brought' 
out.    Mr.  Wilson  in  his  appeal  says: 

If  the  control  of  the  house  and  the  i 
senate  should  he  taken  from  the  party  | 
in  power,  an  opposing  majority  could  j 
assume  control  of  legislation  and  oblige  ! 
all  action  to  be  taken  amidst  contest ' 
and  obstruction. 

t>iscussing  with  Gen  Randall  the  ~ 
possible  nomination  of  Gen  McClellan.  \ 
Mr.  Lincoln  said:  I 

Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith 
with  friend  and  foe.  *  •  *  So  long  as 
I  am  president  the  war  shall  be  carried 
on  for  the  aole  purpose  of  restoring  the 
union. 


Mr.  Wilson's  conception  of  his  duty 
IS  expressed  in  these  words:  - 

If  in  these  critical  days  it  !g  your 
;wish  to  sustain  me  •  *  *  i  beg  that' you 
will  say  so  in  a  way  which  it  will  be 
impossible  to  misunderstand  [the  elec- 
tion of  his  partisan  congress]. 

The  letter  of  President  Lincoln  to 
John  L.  Scripps,    written    on  July  4, 
^1864,   concerning  the     coercive  meas- 
ures which  Scripps  was  using  to  pre- 
,!vent  a  free  expression  of  the  will  ofi 
subordinate  officials  under  him,   doee  | 
jnot  read  like  the  partisan    appeal  of 
jthe  present  chief  executive.      Mr.  Lin- 
I  coin  in  this  letter  said: 
!     Complaint  is  made  to  me  that  vou 
jare  using  your  official  power  to  de- 
,  feat  Mr.  Arnold's  nomination  for  con- 
[gress.  *  *  *  My  wish  is  that  you  will 
do  just  as  you  think  fit  with  your  own 
suffrage  in  the  caee  and  not  constrain 
any  of  your  subordinates  to  do  other 
than  he  thinks  fit  with  his. 

If  President  Lincoln  looked  with 
such  disfavor  upon  the  use  of  an  of- 
ficial who  sought  to  dictate  the  partv 
or  candidate  his  subordinate  should 
support,  how  much  greater  must  be 
the  violation  of  that  conception  of  a 
free  ballot  when  euch  authorit-»A,ven 
tho  moral,  is  used  by  the  PiQCent 
of  the  United  States. 


J    Wiv  I  GiT 


IN  LINCOLN'S  DAY. 


1 


Examples  of  the  Kind  of  Attack   a  . 
President  Had  to  Endure  Then. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times:  | 
I  am  Bvire  I  voice  the  ^ftiments  of  , 
the  great  majority  of  readers  of  The 
TIMES  in  thanking  you  for  the  inspiring 
editorial  article  on  President  Wilson  in 
last    Sundays    issue.      And  especially 
plea,9lng  was  the   way,  in^whrch  you 
doiichcd,  thb  spirit  ,  of  that  fiery  patiiot 
Mr.  james  M.  Beck.    It  was  peculiaily 
fitting    that    Lincoln's    Birthday  was 
chosen  to  empty  the  vials  of  parUsan 
wrath  on  Mr.  Wilson's  liead-by  ch^rg-  I 
ing.  as  did  Mr.  Beck,  among  other  po- 
litical  crimes,  that  our  President  s  for-, 
eign  policy  has  been  "a  black  stam  of 
dishonor  upon   the  American  people, 
and  you  well  said  that  "  such  criticism, 
recoils  disastrously  upon  him  who  utters  j 

^'^i  have  said  that  it  was  peculiarly  fit- 
ting that  Lincoln's  Birthday  was  chosen 
to  befoul  America's  I^-si^nt  f or  L.n- 1 
coin  himself  was  even  more  ^ofy^^j 
spattered  by  the  partisan  zealots  of  his  j 

Fifty  years  hence  who  will  care  what 
the  disgruntled  partisans  of  today  sa^d  , 
•about  Wilson's  foreign  policy? 
great  statesman  will  stand  m  the  light 
of  history  by  the  side  of  y-^'^J 
most  exalted  benefactors.  But  It  may 
^^e  well  now  and  then  to  harken  back  to 
contemporary  criticism  of  o-^-J^Yr 
idols,  and  the  case  of  Lincoln  Is  by  far 
the  most  illuminating. 

in  1864,  in  the  midst  of  the  cml  war 
and  at  what  was  probably  its  darkest 
period  for  the  cause  of  the  Union  there  | 
was  held  in  Chicago  a  Democratic  Na- 
UoLfconvention,  which  -declared  the 
war  a  failure  and  nominated  General  | 
George  B.   McClellan   as  its  standaid 
bearer   against   Lincoln.  Partisanship 
was  at  the  boiling  point,  and  there  were 
speakers,  both  In  and  outside  of  the 
convention,   full  of  the  «P"''\  f 
again  manifesting  itself  against  the  na- 
tion's Chief  Magistrate. 

in  rummaging  about  the  old  Astor  Li- 
brary a  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  i 
cime  upon  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
fmd-a  leaflet  issued  by  the  Republican 
congressional  Campaign  Committee  in 
1864    giving  extracts  from  the  speeches 
deter  d  on  the  occasion  of  this  Demo- 
cratic convention.     I  copied  rnany  of 
these  extraordinary  utterances   (some  of 
which  I  myself  heard.)  and  a  few  choice 
specimens  will  suffice  to  give  your  read- 
ers the    flavor    of  what  partisanship 
meant  in  those  days,  and  is  now  once 
TgX  only  too  strongly  reflected  m  tne 
utter"ancer  of  the  cabal  that  is  detcr- 
I  mined  to  strip  our  President  of  eveiy 
I  vestige  of  credit  for  well  doing.  \ 


This  from  the  Hon.  'S.  S.  Co*  (wnosft 

effi-y  in  some  base  metal  disfigures  one 
of  the  city's  squares)  makes  a  fair, be- 
ginning: 1  ,  J  JK„ 
"  Abraham  Lincoln  has  deluged  the 
country  with  blood,  created  a  debt  of 
four  thousand  million  dollars,  and  sacri- 
ficed two  million  of  human  lives.  At 
the  November  election  we  will  damn 
him  with  eternal  infamy.  Even  Jeffer- 
son Davis  is  no  greater  enemy  of  the 
IConstitution." 

'The  Hon.  W.  W.  ,0'Brien  of  Peoria,- 
111  •  ■'  We  want  to  try  Lincoln  as 
Charles  I.  of  England  was  tri«d,  and,  if 
found  guilty,  will  carry  out  .the  law.' 

The  Hon.  John  Fuller  of  Michigan: 
"  Are  you  willing  to  follow  In  the  foot- 
steps of.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  perjured 
wretch  who  .  has  violated  the  oath  he 
took  before  high  heaven  to  support  .the 
Constitution  and  preserve  the  liberties 
of  the  people?  " 

Stambaugh  of  Ohio:  "  Tou  might 
search  hell  over  and  find  none  worse 
than  Abraham  Lincoln." 

C  Chauncey  Burr  of  New  York,  editor 
of  The  Old  Guard:  "  Argument  is  use-^ 
less.  We  have  patiently  waited  for  a 
change,  •  *  and  the  wonder  is  that" 
men  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  gorilla 
tyrant  who  has  usurped  the  Presidential 
chair." 

;    ^ije  Son.  Si^nry  Clay  Dean  of  Iowa: 
.Tma-'i*"-^  f*oplc   are  ruled  iiy 


felons.     With  all  his  vast  armies  Lin- 
coln has  failed,  failed,  failed.    And  stlU 
th-e  monster  usurper  wants  more  vie-  . 
tims  for  his  slaughter  pens.     I  baish 
that   such   a  felon   should   occupy  tha 
higliest  gift  of  the  people.    Perjury  and 
larceny  are  written  all  over  him.  Ever 
^ince  the  usurper,  traitor,  and  tyrant 
has  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  the 
Republican  Party  has  shoute^d  war  to 
the  knife  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt.  Blood 
has.  fLpwed  In  .  torrents,  -  and  yet  the 
thlr'.t    of'  the     old     monster    is  not 
quenched.    His  cry  is  ever    for  more 

'  blood."  ^  .  , 

How  do  the  present-day  detractors  of 
our  President  like  their  historic  com- 
■pany  ? 

FREDERICK  FRANCIS  COOK,  j 
New  York,  Feb.  17,  1910.  A./ 


Lincoln  and  Wilj 


ison 

New  York  World. 


The  political  situation  confronting- 
President  Wilson  and  Gov.  Cox  when 
they  met  at  the  white  house  resembled 
that  Which  Abraham  Lincoln  faced  !n 
1864.  Throug-h  popular  weariness  with 
war  and  the  persistent  attacks  of  poli- 
ticians a  cause  for  which  great  sacri- 
fices had  been  made  was  threatened 
with  abandonment. 

If  the  leading  republicans  and  their 
I  newspapers  were  to  be  believed  in  1864 
discontent  at  the  north  had  reached  a 
[point  where    nothing    mattered  any 
I  rnove.    The  country  was  staggering  un- 

'  t  TJ""^  ''^  Wilderness 

;  and  at  Atlanta.  It  was  not  believed 
I  that  Lincoln  would  be  re-elected,  and 

-So  profound  was  the  depression  that 

cess  at  the  polls  and  drew  ud  a  nan^r 
"'''f  ting  his  hopelessness,  whfch  ' 
fl.^    ?"^l's^ed  after  his  expected 
feat     It  was  at  this  time  that  George 
W.  Julian  said  that  not  ten  renubn 
cans  m  congress  favored  Lincoln  and 
Thaddeus    Stevens    made    the  mom 
sweeping   statement   that   excent  Ar 
nold,  of  Illinois,  the  president  did  not 
i^-\\P*l''tical  friend  in  either  house 
hat  these  discordant  elements  ore 

was'^l  ke  "i^^'^-'K^^^^  soughTTo*  pfov; 
was,  like  the  contentions  of  their  suol 
cessors  today,  that,  in  the  languagl  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  the  "civic  and  miu: 
tary  failure  of  the  administra«on'' 
was  self-evident.  Greeley  was  IhouUn^ 
for  peace  on  almost  any  terms  a^ 
Fremont  and  his  followers  wlr^l'o 

atlon'intn^^'^'^^  in.  putting  eman"- 
pation  into  the  constitution  that  thev 
regarded  the  preservation  of  the  union 
as  a  secondary  matter. 

Other  factions,  then  as  now,  were  de- 
nouncing the  president  becausi  of  ht^ 
views  on  finance  and  tariff  his  con 
cluct  of  the  war,  his  distribu  ion  of  of! 
fices  especially  in  the  cabinet  his  fail 
ure  to  appoint  their  favorUes  to  £tgh 
commands  in  the  army,  the  belief  thit 

"rebeli"''!''?;  't°>,^"  too^enient  wftVth^ 
I  e  Deis,  and  the  charge  that  he  had 
become  wedded  to  militarism  ani  wis 
exercising  despotic  powers.  All  thU 
detraction  proceeded  from  republicans 
who  professed  to  speak  for  the  loya! 
north,  and  of  course  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  such  democats  as  were  not 
ardently  enlisted  for  the  war 

In  the  face  of  this  tempest  of  di<jnn 
fn°l?fi4  ^vt  ^■^f''^'/'  Abraham" Ifncofn 
20  hpM  l]^^-  W»son  in  1919- 

20  held  to  his  ideal  of  a  reunited  coun- 
tiy  prospering  in  peace  and  divested 
legal  forms  of  the  curse  ofluv- 
He  wanted  to  finish  the  work  that 
i*^^.""-  whatever  the  cost  hI 
Pi^'l^e?  to  the  living  and  the  dead 
that  the  union  should  endure.  That  was 
first  object,  and  it  was  with  hTpt 

ye^nof^^n-^^'^^  ^«  awaited  thl^ 

verdict  of  his  countrymen. 

Since  the  armistice  in  1918  the  pres- 

^,'"'1*^''''"°"  encountered  the- 
same  slanderous  opposition  from  the 
hpri%^°H''^«:  .^r.  Wilson's  aim  hit 
^  y'-'k  undertaken  in 

a  war  to  end  war.  At  every  step  he  has 
been  misrepresented  and  obstructed  for 
the  most  unworthy  purposes.  There 
nave  been  periods  when  it  seemed  that 
the  honor  of  the  republic  and  its  vitti 
material  interests  also  were  -likely  to 
jfr.^  .'^V^'^^^'  the  prospect  In 

ardice    ^  greed,  malice  and  cow- 

-.o'^^^^Jj.®,  to  the  resolutenspirit  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  loyally  supported  by  hi» 
successor  as  democratic  leader,  official 
America  is  to  stand  fast  on  a  moral  Is- 
sue as  It  did  in  Lincoln's  day.  It  Is 
for  the  people  to  say  whether  for  the 
th^I-  I'T  ,y  history  an  appeal  In 

that  behalf  is  to  be  rejected  because 
thev  are  tired  and  timid. 


Wilson,  Like  Lincoln,  Will 
Be  Vindicated  in  Course 
Of  Time,  Says  Judge  Taylor 


A  strong  parallel  between  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  that  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  showing  that  both 
men  were  the  victims  of  the  bitteref.l 
criticism  from  an  unenlightened  pub- 
lic, was  drawn  last  night  by  Judge 
Franklin  Taylor  of  the  Kings  Coun- 
ty Court,  speaking  before  the  St.  Mar- 
tin of  ToUrs  Holy  Name  Society  at 
the  churbh,  Hancock  st.  and  Knick- 
erbocker ave.  . 

"Some  day  we  who  have  bowed 
our  heads  before  monuments  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,"  he  said, 
"will  bow  before  another  great  man 
who  was  the  victim  of  the  mistakes' 
and  bitter  invective  of  his  time, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  As  surely  as  the 
United  States  was  built  to  endure, 
just  as.  surelv  will  it,  be  called  upon 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  a  de- 
cision, pointed  out  to  us  by  a  man 
■  who  was  ahead  of  his  time. 

"Just  as  bitter  denunciation  as 
was  directed  agninst  Wilson  was  di- 
rected against  Lincoln  and  it  looked 
for  a  time  in  18  64  as  if  Lincoln 
would  net  even  be  renominated  by 
his  own  party.  Horace  Greeley  and 
many  other  prominent  men  were 
against  him.  Party. leaders  even  after 
his  renomination  thought  of  calling, 
unother  convention  and  repudiating 

him."  .         ,    ,  •  J 

Judge  Taylor  enlivened  his  ad- 
dress with  man>-  interesting  inci-. 
cents  in  the  life  of  Lincoln,  relating, 
in  particular  detail  thfr  story  or. 
Lincoln  calmly  running  errands  at 
the  grpcery  store  for  his  wife,  while 
the  National  Convention  was  yelling; 
its  lungs  out  nominating  him  for  the. 
Presidency.  ,  j 

"There  are  many  people  who  do 
not  know  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
once  a  bartender,"  he  declared.  As 
a  member  of  the  frfti  of  Berry 
Lincoln  he  sold  groceries  in  the. 
front  of  the  store  and  licjuor  in  the 


Both  Were  Disciples  of 
Same  Ideals,  Leading 
Preachers  Assert. 


!\IcJiio)-iaI  Fprviccs  for  Wloodrow 
'\A''il.'3on  ai'.d  Abraham  Lincoln  ■were 
]iclrl  in  many  of  Brooklyn's  churches 
.\esterday.  In  some  instance;?  Mr. 
AN'ilson  T\as  comparfid  to  Abraham 
I.incoln  and  George  AVashington,  the 
names  oi;  the  thrc,'"!  being  linked  as 
the  outstandii?:;  figures  In  Amerieari 
history. 

Ar\  address  in  which  Woodr'ov/ 
Wilson  and  Abraham  Liincoln  were 
(!cclared  to  have  been  dominated  by 
.similar  .characterislics  of  high  ideal- 
ism and  numerous  problems  of  'heir 
careers  wei-e  cited  as  ana.logous  was 
delivered  last  night  at  the  Flatbush 
Presbyterian  Church,  Foster  avc 
and  K.  23d  St.,  by  the  pastor,  H.  H 
—  Field. 

'3\Ir,  Field  refrained  from  naming 
either  greater,  but  in  the  calibra- 
tion of  tlieir  j'espective  greatnesses 
presented  Lincoln's  prosecution  of 
the  Civil  "VVar  as  a  more  complex 
and  difficult  task  than  the  direction 
of  our  united  nation  in  tlie  World 
AV'ar.  As  though  to  balance  ac- 
counts, lie  then  stated  that  Lincoln 
"escaped  that  most  ti-ying  ordeal  of 
carrying  liis  idealistic  plans  for  re- 
construction into  the  reconstruction 
period,  an  undertaking  wliich  bat- 
tered Wilson  to  premature  deatli." 

Both  -were  flayed  a.s  pacifists  and 
weaklings,  said  Mr.  Field — Wilson 
in  1917  and  1918;  Lincoln  in  1864 
He  declared  McClellan's  attack 
upoii  Lincoln  in  '64  "the  part  of  a 
ti-aitor  whicli  lias  never  received  in 
l.istory  the  severity  ot  treatment 
that  it  merits." 

Mr.  Field  defended  the  "pacifism" 
of  each  as  "idealistic  convictions 
,  that  the  Union  and  Federal  States 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  German 
Entente  and  French  Allie.g  on  the 
other  might  have  settled  their  dif- 
ferences by  amicable  means." 

The  speaker  scored  the  Ameri- 
can people,  himself  included,  for 
llielr  attitude  toward  Wj.lBon  -when 
the  League  of  Nations  plan  was  be- 
fore Congress.  "When  this  is  re- 
/erred  to  in  future  years  by  the  his- 
tories of  other  countries,"  he  said, 
"the  finger  of  scorn  will  be  pointed 
to  us  and  it  will  be  stated  that  one 
day  we  would  have  riiade  him  king 
and  the  next  would  have  crucified 
him." 

Lincoln  Would  Pat  BaclvS. 

"Lincoln,"  Mr.  Field  conjectured, 
"might  have  made    the  irreconcll- 
ables  vote  for  the  League  of  Nations 
by  taking  them  aside  and  patting! 
them  on  the  back.    Lincoln  had  the; 
ability  to  descend  to,  tlie  level  of  tlie 
meanest  and  be  sociably  homey — i 
could  be  a  mixer  with  all  types.  He  j 
proved   that   ability    frequently  in 
small  matters,    but  he    would  not 
have  tried  it  on  such  an  issue.  He 
wouldn't  have  stooped  to  it. 

"Wilson  was  aloof.  He  was  a 
lonesome  individual.  Almost  every 
intellectual  man  is  such  a  lonesome 
individual;  one  cannot  think  in 
crowds.  Therein  was  Wilson's  aloof- 
ness, the  aloofness  of  the  thinker. 
Ijincoln,  too,  had  his  moments  of 
nloofness  in  high  thought,  but  he 
clIso  had  the  ability  to  fcisme  down 
to  the  plane  of  the  mass  of  non- 
thinkers  when  he  so  desired. 

Mr.  Field  expressed  profound  ad- 
miration for  the  attitude  Mr.  Wilson 
took  toward  the  World  War  in  1917. 
He  declared  that  the  speech  which 
gave  birth  to  the  slogan,  "Too  Proud 
to  Fight,"  delivered  by  Mr.  Wilson 
at  Philadelphia,  was  inspired  by  "the 
then  belief  that  war  could  be  avoided 
and  that  by  dignified  aloofness  we 
better  could  act  and  restore  peace 
in  Europe."  He  said  Mr.  Wilson's 
•fourteen  points"  ^vere  born  of  the 


■iame  idealism. 

"And  when  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  keep  us  out  of  the  conflict 
and  our  troops  went  to  the  front," 
he  continued,  "Woodrow  Wilson  pro- 
ceeded with  the  conductance  of  the 
war  in  the  same  spirit  of  idealism 
as  inspired  his  efforts  to  keep  U3 
out.  Therein  he  was  again  like  Lin- 
coln, who  lifted  bloody  carnage  to 
as  high  a  plane  as  it  is  possible  to 
lift  bloody  carnage. 

"In  their  blood  heritage  Wilson 
and.  Lincoln  had  much  in  common, 
yet  to  the  time  of  their  ascendency 
to  the  Presidency  thejr  lives  were  as 
different  as  could  be. 

"Posterity  will  know  them  best  for 
the  same  reason — that  they  kept 
themselves  upon  the  high  moral 
ground  and  tried  to  keep  the  Nation 
so." 

As  Seen  by  Euroi)«. 
"Woodrow  Wilson,  to  Europe,  will 
always  be  the  greatest  man  that 
America  has  ever  produced,"  was  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Rev.  E 
Leroy  Dakin  in  his  Wilson  memorial 
sermon  on  "Ideals  and  Idealists" 
yesterday  morning  at  the  Baptist 
Temple,  3d  ave.  and  Schermerhorn 
street. 

Wilson  the  man,  the  statesman, 
die  Idealist  and  the  apostle  of  peace 
were  discussed  by  the  pastor.  He 
contended  that  his  inspiration  came 
from  the  Christian  faith. 

Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  died  a 
martyr  to  the  Nationa's  continuity 
and  he  will  live  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation  in  a  more  prominent 
position,  if  anything,  than  that  of 
the  great  railsplltter,  according  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dakin. 

"He  is  the  great  American  who 
has  completed  a  life  heroic,"  stated 
the  speaker.  "His  fame  ia  aecure 
His  monument  will  be  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Characterizing     Wilson     as  the 
.Schoolmaster    of  the    World"  who 
Had  made  the  supreme  attempt  to 
end  international  dueling,  the  pastor 
declared  that  the  British  look  upon 

u?^^^  outstanding  pioneer  of 

he  New  World. 


"'ni  of       .P''^'*'^'^  ^"d  the  hymn, 

Strife  Is  O'er,"  was  sung, 
fhi  f  Episcopal   burial  service  for 
the  dead  was  read.    I'r.  L-'cey  said 
Wif..!^'^''!'"^^"'  ^^'^^^         of  Woodrow 

A^Vhn,7^^  '^^^  conscious  word. 
hf<=  <=n?,V  "''^  thronged  the  churches 
his  soul  passed  away  in  sleep. 

Ideals  and   politics,   but  he  stands 
fonh  as  a  great  man  of  peace, 
hateri^hrff^  passioriately  and 

man        [  ,""^"aiued  by  any  other 
popularity  slip  away. 
\  lav'^r        yj'son's  study  table  there 
'■naiiv   ^<5,^"^er-bound   book  entitled 
wlfinh  ,S^'"^°^th    for    Daily  Needs' 

voZL]"\  ^^^'^  "^"^^  ^"^y  '^is 

revo^nf.  '^^''^      a  wonderful 

revelation  oC  the  spiritual  life  of  this 
funeral  service  con- 

u^^  ■^>,■",^"^^°"''^  Bishop  Freeman 
iised  this  book  to  read  from  and  the 

nifh  and  under 

neath  arc  the  everlasting  arms.' 
T,-,=  service  in  the  cathedral 

■nas  majestic  in  its  simplicity.  As 
«nn,-^'''''^-i  dispersed  no  one 

spoke.  Each  one  went  on  his  way 
m  silence,  because  each  one  realized 
that  our  world  had  lost  a  great  soul." 

vpr;;     /  .frn?^®  °^  service  one 

verse  of   "The  Star-Spangled  Ban 
htL  T -^^  ^"^^^       memory  "of  Abra- 
hajn  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  is  to- 


Conipai-cd  to  Moses. 

"He  came  out  of  the  jungle  of  the 
Pca^ce  Conference  with  the  League 
of  Nations  clasped  to  his  bosom  as 
Moses  came  with  the  tablets  of  God 
en  which  were  inscribed  the  Ten 
Conimandments,  to  save  the  world  " 
declared  the  speaker. 

"If  America  is  not  ready  for  his 
Ideals  It  13  so  much  the  worse  for 
America."  v,as  the  speaker's  warn- 
mg.  The  death  of  Mr.  Wilson  has 
not  changed  the  moral  law" 

In  his  analysis  of  the  faith  of  the 

tw'        ^"'IT^^'^  AP°^t"5  of  Peace 
he   Rev.   Mr.  Dakin   declared  that 
aith  was  a  fighting  force.  He  claimed 
II  was  the  motivating  force  for  Wil- 
son as  it  had  been  for  all  great  men. 

He  had  the  faith  that  sees  in  the 
dark,  that  distinguishes  things  in  the 
r,lpom  of  nothingue-;!.  Ills  was  the 
faith  that  gives  God  a  grip  on  human 
lire,    was  his  explanation  „ 

rn'Jn  .''^  -'^"^  ^^'^  nian  gives 

God  the  opportunity  to  change  Com- 
mon gumption  into  genius."  con- 
tinued the  pastor.  "His  sort  of  faith 
c^CJses  an  intellectual  to  become  an 
IdealKst  Lcnin  was  an  example  ot 
an  intellectual.  Wilson  was  an  in- 
tellectual with  faith."  was  the  trib- 
ute of  the  speaker. 

Tells  of  the  Funeral. 
At  the  P.  E.  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer the  Rev.  T.  J.  Lacey,  who 
was  present  at  the  funeral  services 
111  Bethlehem  Chapel,  Washington 
gave  an  intimate  review  of  the  oc- 
casion. In  the  church  service  last 
night  the  organist  played  Handel's 


At  AU  Souls  Churcli. 

Oceln'^anf°"T^^  Universalist  Church 
ucean  and  Ditmas  aves.,   the  Rev 

son    /  n"',  «P°I<e  of  Wil 

nr.^;t  ^^°'r  Washington.  He 

thTou'^stani/''^i  Washin^gton  was 
nin^  of  '^^''f  ^^■^'■e  at  the  begin 
iiing  of  our  historv;  Lincoln  nr^ 
served  the  Union  and  Wl?son  i.  til 
outstanding  figure  in  i^l  \-  ^ 
affair..  '•'•PI  "KtJre  In  international 
aitairs.       Phe     United     States  ran 

irillL''''  -asTmt  only'the 

snn?=  T'",^®  f'nie  before  Wil- 

accounT    or'^'V-        appreciated  on 

I^PX^  of°^Nat\?oL,  ^7^h%^^h^a^s  '^i' 
pressed    the    irlpa    of  ; 
peace  nnf  ,      °^  mtemational 

peace  not  merely  as  a  pious  wish 
but  something  to   work   and  pla 

Washi^'^^ori  . Place  v^'it 

wasnington  and  Lincoln  Wilsnn 

woTk'wnr^'e%'t^"  ^""^'^' 

taken  up  by  others 
and  ul  imately  his  ideala  wm  bl 
accomplished. 

Praised  by  Dr.  MoCaul. 

Cani      L1f*°'''  Robert  Mc- 

rnent  that  Woodrow 'Iv.^son  ^'aJ 
that'?f„  ^""^^  universal  sorrow 

cated  tw'f n"P°?         '^'^ath    Ind  . 
t  1  e.-straordinary  event 

of  lamen?-?'^'^^-  expressions 
nf  mT.of'  already  constitute  n.  body 
of  literature  rarely  called  forth  by 
the  passing  of  great  men.  ^ 
His  singular  influence  ac- 
counted for  by  a  number  o.  actSrs 
contributing  to  the  brilliant  career 
MLrth^«f  "^^"'^  example  of  Piato'.s 
Ideal,  that  the  scholar  should  oc- 

r"a^^-^^,i'°"*"°"  of  chief  ma^u. 
crate.  Perhaps  no,  T-rssidelTt  before 
h.m'  ever   brought   to   the    exa  ed 

ih^'^L  ^r°"8:ht   to   the  Presidency 
the   bearing  and   dignity  of  a  rc 
^  n.^  gentleman  com- 

bined with  the  vision  of  a  .seer 
wh  ch  lifted  him  above  the  political 

nron'V,.;"'°w'''^'  '""^  statestnan 
propjiet.  He  was  governed  in  his 
principles  and  policies  by  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  The  strange  ironv  which 
made  him  a  war  President  also  fur- 
nished him  with  a  pulpit  for  the 
proclaiming  of  world  peace  to  the 


nations  of  the  earth. 

Ex-Secretary  Bedfleld  Speaks. 
William  C.  Rfidfield,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  under  President 
Wilson,  was  the  speaker  at  Sr..  Ann's 
'P.  E.  Church,  of  which  the  Bev. 
Frank  W.  Creighton  is  rector.  Mr. 
Redfield  spoke  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
as  a  friend,  a  deligrhtful  eruest,  a 
man  of  personal  charm  and  line 
sense  of  humor.  He  refuted  the 
statement  that  Wilson  was  domt- 
neering  and  indisposed  to  regard 
other  men's  opinions,  saying:  ■"I  never 
knew  a  man  who  relied  on  other 
men's  opinions  or  gave  more  weight 
to  other  men's  ideals  than  Mr. 
Wilson.  , ,         , , 

"He  would  take  months  gather- 
ing fruit  from  either  side,"  said  the 
speaker,  "and  more  than  once  I 
saw  him  change  his  views  when  an- 
other angle  was  readied  "which  be- 
fore was  unseen."  He  pointed  out 
that  ex-President  Wilson  took  him 
into  Ills  Cabinet  in  spite  of  ihe  fact 
that  he  knew  he  differed  on  Uie 
views  taken  by  Wilson  in  regard  to 
emphasis  on  Wilson's  human  sym- 
pathy and  keen  sense  of  l}UHian 
values.  Finally  he  spoke  ot  mi- 
son's  faith  in  America. 
a  faith  in  his  country  far  largei 
than  the  confines  of  the  country 
herself,"  he  said. 

Sees  "Wide  Influence. 
At  Summerfield  M.  E.  Church  the 
Rev  Dr.  Frank  D.  Torrey,  con- 
ducted an  impressive  service  In 
memory  of  the  late  President  and 
said  in  part:  "Very  few  oC  the 
world's  leaders  have  been  able^  to 
see  the  accomplishment  of  their 
Oreams  and  ideals.  Moses  led  the 
children  oS  Israel  in  their  weary 
march  Sut  of  Egypt.  He  brought 
mem  out  of  their  bondage.  From 
"ll^ountain  height  he  looked  over 
iht  Tand  of  Promise,  but  was  not 
abte  to  enter.  So  Woodrow  Wil.son 
fed  our  gi-eat  Nation  dunng  the 
years  of  anxious  warfare,  m  the 
effort  to  forever  end  war  and  to 
Se  the  world  safe  for  democ^ 
racv'  He  was  not  permitted  to 
see  the  realization  oC  his  ideals, 
but  we  believe  that  from  his  cham- 
ber of  peace  in  Washington  will 
flow  an  influence  that  Will  help  the 
naUons  of  the  world  to  find  a  way 
to  peace." 

Voiced  Wcvld's  Plea. 
"Rarely  is  the  same  recognition 
accorded  the  statesman  as  is  grante^ 
the  man  of  science  or  letters  or  tne 
warrTor  returned  victoriously  from 
Ui"  blftleneld,"  said  1^,-  ^--p^X" 
Clarke,  pastor  of  the  First  F res oy 
redan  Church.  Henry  and  ClarK  sts.. 
yesterday,  in  a  seimon  eulogi/.ing 
Woodrow  Wilson,  . 

"Lincoln  and  his  great  spirit  were 
not  recognized  by  the  people  ot  his 
0°y  nor  are  they  fully  acknowledged 
by  us  today.  Grant  and  I.ee  are  al- 
most forgotten.  Lincoln  lives,  en- 
shrtn-a  in  tlic  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen." The  speaker  then  drew  a 
narallel  of  the  life  of  AVUson. 

"Wilson  voiced  the  plea  of  a  whole 
world  crying  out  for  peace,"  lie  con- 
tinued. "He  had  defects,  it  is  true, 
but  the  real  fundamental  thing  of 
life  he  maintained.  He  kept  his 
faith  The  world  has  little  in  store 
for  tiie  idea!list.  It  takes  the  mello^^■- 
ness  of  age  to  bring  out  his  real 
worth." 

Gave  3Ioi  e  Tlian  Lincoln. 
Dr.  Charles  Roeder,  speaking  at 
Ihe  Flatlands  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  Kowenhoven  pi.  and  K.  40th 
St..  yesterday  morning,  prophesied 
that  the  idealism  of  Wilson  would 
ultimately  triumph  and  rule  the 
world.  He  said  that  2S  years  from 
now  the  Americana  will  erect  around 


the  memory  of  AVilson  myths  such 
as  "noiv  surround  the  memory  ol' 
Lincoln." 

Dr.  Roeder  said  that  AVilson  gave 
tu  the  world  more  than  Lincoln  but 
that  time  will  be  the  only  gauge  oi 
his  real  benefit  to  mankind.  He  par- 
ticularly addressed  himselC  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who,  he  .said,  would  carry  on 
Ihe  work  of  the  world,  to  always 
halloiv  his  memory  and  realize  the 
full  significance  of  his  noble  work. 
Men  of  II I e  Arcs. 

"Both  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Lin- 
coln were  men  of  the  ages,"  .said 
.John  Howard  Melish,  reetor  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  in  a  sermon  oii  Wil- 
son and  Lincoln,  delivered  last  night 
at  his  church,  at  Montague  and  Clin-  i 
ton  sts. 

In. comparing  the  two  great  states- ; 
men  Melish  pointed  out  three  things  1 
they  had  in  common:  First,  that  they 
were  both  masters  of  the  English 
speech;  second,  that  they  Averc  both 
Avar-time  Presidents,  and  third,  tliat 
they  were  both  "men  of  the  ages."  . 

Mr.  Melish  asserted  that  bolh  Wil- 
son and  Lincoln  had  that  magnani- 
mous charity  found  only  in.  great 
men.  Lincoln  had  charity  lor  the 
Sou  til  and  Wilson  had  charity  for 
the  German  people.  He  also  praised 
both  men  as  students  of  the  Bible. 

"Both  men,"  said  tlie  rector, 
"^vere  haters  of  .  war.  But  because 
they  saw  large  things  big  and  little 
tilings  small,  Lincoln  sa'crificed  peace 
for  a'  great  national  ideal  and  Wil- 
son sa.orlficed  peace  for  a  great  in- 
ternational ideal. 

Dr.  Carter's  Address. 

The  Rev.  William  Carter  gave  a 
talk  on.   'Wilson   the   Idealist"   Is.st  i 
night  at  the  weekly  forum  of  the  | 
Throop   Ave.   Presbyterian    Church,  | 
Throop    ave.    and    Macon    .st.     Dr.  . 
Carter  brought  to    his    congregation  i 
many  reminiscences    of   Wilson    as  < 
the  idealist,  scholar  and  politician. 
"His  life  was  a  glorious  failure  as 
were  all  his  successive  steps  up  the 
ladder  of  power.    He  left  Princeton  ; 
to  take  up  the  reins  of  government  , 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  before  i 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  through  I 
losing  his  fight  for  the  chummy  lite  I 
of  the  quadrangle  against  the   ex-  ! 
elusive  life  of  the  wealthy  clubs  at  i 
the  college.    In  dwelling  on  Wilson  i 
personally   Dr.    Carter    said:      "Ho  ; 
lacked  the  elasticity  of  a  youthful 
mind.     He   was  born   old   and  he 
died  old.    He  was  a  man  who  lived 
alone,  rarely  did  he  ever  take  any- 
one into  his  confidence.    He  did  not 
have  the  openness  of  a  genial  nature 
to  take  others  to  his  bosom  to  share 
the    troubles   of   the   world  which 
hung  so  heavily  on  his  shoulders. 
He  had  none  of  the  sunny  geniality 
of  his  father  but  rather  tlie  mysti- 
cism of   his  mother's  Scottish  na- 
ture."    The  talk  was   closed  by  a 
summary  of  Wilson's  political  ideas. 
Menicrial  At  School. 

Another  evidence  of  the  continued 
mourning  for  Wpodrow  Wilson  was 
the  memorial  service  held  in  tlio 
auditorium  of  the  Bay  Ridge  High 
Scliool,  4th  ave.  and  65th  st.,  at 
2.30  p.m.  yesterday  afternoon. 

In  his  eulogy,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Leay- 
Itt  of  the  Union  Church,  said,  "Wilson 
dead?  No.  The  body  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  may  be  interred,  but  liis 
spirit  will  live  on  .lust  as  the  spirits 
of  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  arc  with  America  today. 
1  Woodrow  Wilson  sacrificed  his  life 
to  an  ideal.  Wilson  saw  and  knew 
the  only  way,  and  then  'Decatrse"  bt" 
the  jealousies  of  petty  politicians 
and  their  ability  to  side-step,  the 
road  was  blocked  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  did  not  live  to  sec  Ills  ideal 
realized." 

The  Rev.  R.  A.  Wiatson  delivered 
the  invocation,  Rabbi  Goodman  A. 
Rose  gave  a,  scripture  reading.  The. 
double  ciuartette  of  the  Police  Glee 
Club  then  saiig,  "Still,  Still  With 
Thee,"  after  which  .  Miss  Miriam 
Thompson,  accompanied  on  the 
j)iano  by  Sidney  Homer  rendered  a 
fcolo.  The  Rev.  W.  I.  Bowman,  pas- 
tor of  the  Grace  M.  E.  Church,  said 


a  prayer,  which  was  followed  by 
taps.  The  service  was  concluded 
w-ith  a  benediction  by  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Fitzgerald,  pastor  of  Christ 
I'.  E.  Church. 

Believed  In  Oonunon  Man. 

"I  believe  tliere  was  a  voice  say- 
ing to  him,  'Woodrow  Wilson,  my 
faitlaful  witness,'  when  he  passed  in- 
to that  Great  Beyond,"  said  the  Rev. 
Dr  A.  Avery  Shaw,  pastor  of  the 
Emanuel  Baptist  Church.  Lafayette 
and  St.  James  pi.,  last  night. 

''To  that  •slowly  emerging  better. 
Americanism,  a  movement  that  took 
on  power  under  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's leadership,  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  faithful  unto*aeath,"  said  the 
pastor,  "he  believed  in  the  common 
man." 

"He  came  not  from  the  soil  as  did 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  gr.eat  heart 
was  so  evident  that  all  could  hear  it 
throb  who  knew  him.  Mr.  Wilson 
T/as  by  birtli  and  by  heritage  an,^ 
autocrat,  one  who  could  not  easily^, 
mingle  with  the  throng.  He  cared' 
not  to  be  great  but  as  he  served  and. 
saved  the  State. 

"He  might  have  said,  I  have, 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the, 
faith '  "  said  the  pastor.  "Instead 
he  said,  'I  am  ready.'  And  the  secret 
:  of  this  indomitable  faith,  this  uni 
quenchable  courage  that  kept  him 
serene  and  fighting  for  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right  was  his  Bible. 
A  Great  Man  In  Soul. 
"Woodrow  Wilson  is  deagl.  But 
the  principles  for  which  he  stood 
will  never  die.  He  was  not  onlya 
great  man  in  intellect  but  in  soul. 
We  can  all  say — ^no  matter  what  our 
particular  beliefs  may  be — a  great 
leader  and  a  great  American  has 
fallen." 

These  were  tlie  words  last  night  ot 
the  Rev.  Francis  W.  O'Brien,  pastor  of 
the  Greenwood  Baptist  Church,  when 
the  members  of  the  church  as- 
sembled for  a  special  memorial 
service.  - 

Dr.    O'Brion    declared    that  the 
patience  of  Wilson  was  one  of  liis 
outstanding  characteristics, 
i     "I   admit   that   I   was    one  who 


criticized  him,"  the  minister  stated, 
"but  I  came  later  to  see  Wilson's 
reasoning  and  I  believe  him  to  be 
right.  He  saw  more  clearly  than  a 
great  many  people  that  the  Amer- 
ican nation  included  more  than  20 
million  aliens.  Had  he  rushed  to 
declare  war,  he  might  have  wrecked 
Ihis  great  republic.  Watchful  wait- 
ing brought  consolidation  and  clfect- 
ed  victor.v." 

Hold  Linc-olu  Service. 
Lincoln  and  his  belief  in  the  Bible 
Lind  prayer  -were  eulogized  in  Lincoln 
Birthday  sorviecs  held  yesterday 
afternoon  by  the  Sunday  School  of 
SI,.  John'.s  M.  E,  Church:  Bedford 
ave.  and  AVilson  -st. 

John  i\T.  Evans,  a  Brooklyn  busi-  , 
nt'ss  man,  in  an  address  on  Lincoln'.s  ' 
life  told  how  the  .great  Civil  War; 
h.adcr  during  the  darkest  hours  of 
his  Administration  retired  to  a  cham- 
ber in  the  AVhite  House  and  prayed. 

Miss  Henrietta  AVceks  gave  a  read- 
ing from  Lincoln,  quoting  from  his 
speech  before  his  first  election.  Har- 
old Barron  quoted  from  Linqoln's  re- 


rly  notifying-  him  of  liis  second  elec- 
tion. Miss  Edna  Bell  gave  a  reading, 
"Abe  Lincoln,"  and  Florence  Raber 
.  a  recitation,  '  Lincoln's  Last  Dream." 
Jlisa  Martha  MacFadyen  sang-  a  solo. 
Flag  services  -were  a  feature  of  the 
p|rogram. 

Praises  .Lincoln  and  WUson. 

"The  Living  Lincoln"  -was  the  ser- 
mon which  the  Rev.  Pr.  John  L.  Elliot 
preached  yesterday  at  the  services 
of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  held 
iti  the  Music  Hall  of  the  Academy  of  ' 
Music  before  one  of  l-'ie  largest  gath- 
erings of  the  yea.1'.  The  speaker 
paralleled  the  lives  both  Lincoln 
and  Wilson  as  martyi-s  to  t)ie  cause: 
of  American  ideals  of  democracy. 

Calling  Lincoln  the  greatest  char- 
acter since  Christ,  the  Rev.  Howard 
D.  French,  pastor  of  the  ' Church  of 
the  Pilgi-ims,  Henry  and  Rcmsen  sts., 
m  a  Lincoln  memorial  sermon  yester- 
day declared  that  men  of  his  type: 
arc  not  fully  appreciated  during  life 
and  stand  alone. 

"It  is  inevitable  that  such  men 
shall  be  misunderstood,  and  mis- 
understood they  are  and  ever  will  be 
as  long  a.s  God  snnds  tliem,'  .said  the 
pastor.  He  assorted  that  no  lite  of 
L,incohi  Ihro-ws  adequate  light  on  the 
real  man. 

Coniparing  the  boyhood  d&yri  of 
;lie  great  En-iaiiripator  with  those  of 
modern  youth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  J'^rcncn 
declared  that  the  boy  of  today  is 
bftcn  o\-crpctted.  "We  must  permit 
i^iore  strug.crle."  ho  said.  'Lincoln 
V'oint.^;  1o  possihilil IPS  do\-eloi">ed  b.\- 
.struggle,  purpose,  pertinacity." 

He  scored  the  politicians  of  (ho  day 
.who  arjvorfisi.'  tl-icm.=;olvos  as  "men  of 
the  Lincoln  type." 

Lincoln  and   Wil  on    Set  vice   at  St. 
Mark's. 

At    the    morning    .sei-vicrs  at  St. 


Mark's  M.  E.  Churcli,  Ocean  ave 
and  Beverly  rd..  yesterday,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Moore,  pastor,  deliv- 
ered an  impressive  address  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  at  the  evening  serv- 
ices the  memory  of  Wilson  was  hen- 
ored.  The  speaker  in  the  e^■erJllg 
was  N.  P.  Stedman,  formerly  In  the 
Diplomatic  Service  under  President 
Wilson,  and  now  of  The  Eagle  edito- 


rial staff.  Mr  Stedman,  who  was 
with  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  who  had 
known  Mr.  Wilson  for  many  years, 
gave  an  Intimate  \iew  of  the  Wai 
President  and  his  participation  in 
the  Peace  Conference.  He  said  Mi 
Wilson  had  been  much  misrepre- 
sented in  his  .judgments,  and  in  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  those  jndg  | 

 ■  ,1 

ments.  Both  before  and  during  til 'i 
World  War,  and  in  his  negotiatlo.' 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  Woodro'll 
Wilson  was  truly  a  great  man,  a  b'-^' 
perior  intellect,  he  said,  whoni  -■ 
opponents  in  this  country  nialignV;i,i 
as  a  means  of  self-preservation  an<. 
self-defense.  * 


A  CLASSIFTED  ad-taki-r  Js  waiting  :  ji 
you  to  "phone  yo.ur  own."     Jlnln  G200. 


3 


,  mrm   mm-  -  --  ■  —    si- 

-   1.         .J.,  i,  I  ■  '    a  Tirayer,   wliich  was  follo'wecl  byl;  \ 

nations  of  the  eart^^  ||  .  -^rr^o    cprvirp.    wa.s___conr.ludecUj  \ 
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To  You,  to  whom  this  is  addressed: 

Was  ?/oodrow  Wilson  a  second  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  some  of  his 
admirers  said  at  the  time  of  his  death  three  weeks  ago,  or  was  he  a  second 
Andrew  Jackson,  or  just  a  puritan  dreamer? 

The  lonely  college  professor  who  became  the  world's  most 
influential  citizen  at  the  world's  greatest  crisis  is  still  a  mystery  to  most 
of  his  fellow-citizens.    He  was  first  known  in  the  East  as  a  teacher  who  taught 
brilliantly,  and  as  a  college  president  who  fought  bitterly  with  his  trustees. 
The  death  of  a  stranger  threw  him  into  politics.    The  support  of  a  fellow- 
democrat  whom  he  had  wished  to  "knock  into  a  cocked  hat"  made  him  president. 
He  told  his  countrymen  they  might  be  too  proud  to  fight;  yet  he  himself  was 
never  too  proud  to  get  into  any  sort  of  a  fight  in  support  of  a  vital  prin- 
cit>ls — as  he  saw  it.    He  was  a  "war  president"  who  had  to  live  down  the  rep- 
utation of  a  pacifist.    He  was  often  called  in  the  same  breath  a  tyrannical 
"boss"  and  a  dreamer  about  freedom  and  democracy.    His  speeches  were  usually 
as  clear  as  crystal  but  his  actions  were  often  misunderstood.    What  is  your 
solution  of  these  contradictions  in  character?    Was  he  a  historic  leader  or  a 
tragic  failure? 

Twenty-five  days  after  the  death  of  this  great  American,  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  is  beginning  to  publish  in  serial  installments  "The  True  Story 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,"  a  complete  story  of  his  life  and  the  important  part  he  played 
in  the  World  War.    It  is  written  by  David  Lawrence,  a  well-known  newspaper  man 
who  studied  under  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Princeton  and  was  talien  into  the  confidence 
of  this  lonely  man  as  few  others  ever  were.    Mr.  Lawrence  explains  many  things 
which  have  never  before  been  understood.    His  story  is  as  absorbing  as  fiction, 
yet  it  is  American  History.    You  should  read  it. 

We  enclose  a  reprint  of  the  installment  which  will  appear  in  the 
Special  Saturday  Edition  of  The  Daily  News  for  March  1.    Read  what  Wilson  said 
about  Grover  Cleveland,  about  William  Jennings  Bryan,  about  Oscar  Underwood. 
Then  if  you  want  to  know  more  about  this  interesting  man,  fill  in  the  enclosed 
subscription  blank  and  mail  it  to  us  with  a  remittance  of  $1.00.    We  will  see 
that  you  get  the  installments  of  "The  True  Story  of  Woodrow  Wilson"  beginning 
with  that  of  Saturday,  March  8. 

Better  do  this  today c 


Cordially  yours. 


P.S.    In  the  realm  of  fiction.  The  Daily  News  will  begin  on  Saturday,  March  8, 
to  publish  a  new  *^l,000~prize  mystery  story  by  Edgar  Wallace, the  British  novelist 
who  thrilled  Daily  News  readers  with  "The  Green  Archer,"  "The  Frog,"  and  "The 
King  By  Night."    It  is  called  "The  Man  from  Morocco";  and  to  prove  to  you  that 
it  will  be  well  worth  following,  we  are  enclosing  a  reprint  of  the  first  two 
installments.    You  will  also  get  eight  pages  of  Photogravure  with  the  Special 
Saturday  Edition  -  altogether  a  very  large  value  for  your  dollar. 


*  159  other  prizes  -  ^3000  in  all. 


li^ilson,  Woodrov;  (Pres.  of  U.  S.  )  &  Lincoln 


LINCOLN  AND  WILSON 

Today  while  the  nation  observes  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  universal  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  Woodrow  Wilson  hovers  over  the  coun- 
try like  a  mist. 

Admirers  of  the  late  war  President  say,  more 
than  anything-  else,  that  he  was  like  Lincoln. 

What  will  the  birthday  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
mean  to  Americans  50  years  hence  ? 

The  life  of  Wilson  is  not  unlike  that  of  Lin- 
coln. Boi'ri  Presidents  were^ef^3d  to  Lead  their 
peoples  in  national  crises,  and  both  came  to  an 
untimely  end.  A  bullet  that  echoed  from  the 
Civil  Wac  caused  Lincoln's  death.  Wilson  was 
as  much  a  casualty  of  the  World  War  as  the 
soldier  who  sacrificed  his  life  on  the  battlefield. 

Like  Lincoln,  Wilson  was  of  humble  origin 
and  rosi?  to  the  highest  honor  within  the  gift 
of  his  countrymen.  Each  had  to  face  a  grave 
period  in  the  history  of  his  country.  And  each 
led  the  nation  to  victory  in  war.  At  Gettysburg  " 
Lincoln  said  the  Civil  War  was  waged  that 
"g-overnment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  face  of 
the  earth."  Fifty-four  years  later  Wilson,  in 
Washington,  declared  America  must  fight,  " 
make  the  world  safe  for  democra'-v 


/  f  24' 


THE  PRESIDENT 


The  flames  of  war  were  rising  over  the 
land.  The  pressure  upon  the  president  had 
been,  for  months,  intense  and  insistent.  Ap- 
peals poured  in  asking  that  the  president  take 
action.  The  ne^vspapers,  particularly  along 
the  eastern  seaboard, .  clamored  loudly.  Gov- 
ernment officials,  delegations,  and  organiza- 
tions of  all  kinds  joined  in  the  demand.  Even 
the  personal  friends  of  the  president  echoed 
the  insistent  cry. 

"Have  we  no  selt-icspect?"  wrote  one  edi- 
tor. 

"Are  we  to  stand  before  the  world  afraid?" 
asked  another. 

"Have  we  a  coward  in  the  white  house?" 
came  from  a  famous  orator. 

Silence  hung  over  the  white  house.  To 
those  who  caTjed  upon  him,  friend  and 
stranger  alike,  the  president  looked  grave, 
shook  his  head,  and  merely  said,  "War  is  a 
frightful  thing."  Then,  one  day,  he  went  a 
step  further  and  said,  "I  can  only  watch  and 
wait." 

Derision  now  broke  out  in  the  newspapers. 
"Watch  and  wait,  forsooth.  Hqw  long?  Un- 
til our  name  is  a  reproach  to  courage  and  a 
by  word  for  cowardice?" 

The  business  interests  of  the  country  in- 
sisted that  the  uncertainty  of  war  was  en- 
dangering the  economic  structure  of  the  coun- 
try. Even  the  churches  began  to  counsel  war 
"for  God  and  the  right." 

In  volume  and  violence  grew  the  demand. 
Stronger  words  now  found  their  way  into  the 
newspaper  editorials.  "Coward,"  cried  an 
orator.  "Deaf  to  reason  and  unwilling  to 
listen,"  was  the  universal  opinion. 

Not  a  word  came,  however,  from  the  man 
in  the  white  house,  whereupon  he  was  told 
that  "silence  may  at  times  be  golden,  but 
there  are  also  times  when  it  may  spell  cow- 
ardice." 

Weeks  grew  into  months,  and  yet  the  pres 
,  ident  sat  calm  and,  to  all  outer  appearances, 
undisturbed. 

He  was  now  adjudged  "remote."  Friends 
and  officials  ceased  to  counsel.  He  \vas  "only 
willing  to  commune  with  himself  and  not 
with  others."  If  advice  was  offered  "it  was 
met  with  rebuff."  He  was  told  that  "he 
was  untrained  for  the  position  and  unable 
to  grasp  the  situation."  He  "had  proclaimed 
himself  for  an  ideal  and  then  ha,d  not  the 
courage  to  fight  fonit." 

So  it  went  on.  Patiently  sat  the  president, 
and  when  friends  told  him  of  the  widespread 
impatience  he  replied  wearily,  "Yes,  I  know, 
but  they  don't  have  to  make  the  decision." 

Then,  one  day,  came  the  hour  for  action. 

"At  last,"  was  the  exultant  cry. 

The  people  got  ready.  Orators  orated. 
Bands  played.  Registration  places  opened 
over  night.  The  "regulars"  marched  through 
the  streets  to  their  armories.  Women  began 
to  sew,  and  girls  said  goodby  to  their  sweet- 
hearts. Men  too  old  to  go  linto  service  wrote 
the  president  ani  told  him  how  to  conduct 
the  war.  All  got  busy— for  human  slaugh- 
ter! 

Then  followed  another  cannonade  on  the 
doors  of  the  white  house.  Matters  were  not 
moving  fast  enough  —  partiicularly  to  suit 
those  who  could  not  enlist.  Now  came  "the 
right  to' know."  What  plans  had  the  presi- 
dent? Why  did  he  not  reveal  them  to  the 
people?  Had  he  any?  When  cabinet  mem- 
bers were  asked  about  preparations,  they 
nodded  toward  the  white  house.  When  mem- 
bers of  congress  were  approached,  they  an- 
swered, "The  president."  Nobody  knew  but 
the  president. 

Again  the  president  was  silent. 

"Is  this  a  one-man  war?"  the  editors  now 
asked. 

"Are  the  people  to  be  told  nothing?  in- 
quired another. 
-  -    -  -"Will  the  president  kindly  oblige?"  sarcas- 
tically suggested  a  third. 

"Watching  and  waiting  again,"  ironically 
said  a  fourth. 

From  no  quarter  came  encouragement  to 
the  man  holding  his  lonely  vigil  in  the  white 
house.  Gradually  it  became  apparent  that 
all  was  not  harmonious  in  the  cabinet.  There 
was  little  or  no  support  of  the  president  in 
congress. 

Then  came  a  victorious  battle,  and  news- 
papers cried  out  in  exultation,  and  the  peo- 
ple shouted  and  cheered— until  the  tidings  of 
the  dead  and  wounded  were  learned.  Then 
sober  thought  reigned. 

Again  a  battle— and  again  a  long  list  of 
boys  killed  in  action. 


"Is  victory  to  be  bought  at  such  a  fearful 
price?"  the  people  asked. 

To  which  the  president  replied,  "There  is 
only  one  kind  of  war." 

Soon  the  question  was  asked  for  the  first 
time,  "How  long  will  this  last?"  And  it  was 
not  long  before  appeals  came  to  the  president 
to  "stop  the  war." 

"But  it  was  only  a  short  time  back  that 
you  urged  me  to  start  the    war,"    was  tlie  -  - 
answer  from  the  white    house.    "You  can't 
start  and  stop  a  war  as  you  can  a  watch." 

The  same  voices  which  only  a  few  weeks 
before  had  called  the  president  a  ccAvard, 
afraid  to  fight,  now  began  to  tell  him  that 
he  was  "regardless  of  human  life."  He  was 
"thirsting  for  blood  to  realize  his  ideal !" 

"This  fearful  thing  must '  stop,"  was"  the 
repeated  word  at  the  white  house  as  the 
casualty  lists  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Folks  began  to  recall  the  president's  earlier 
words  that  war  was  "a  frightful  thing." 

The  president  was  again  "willfuh  remote, 
insensible  to  argument,  unwilling  to  listen  to 
counsel."  Or  he  was  "filled  with  a  self-im- 
portance. Although  with  no  military  train- 
ing or  background  of  statesmanship,  he  is  at- 
tempting to  run  the  war  himself.  No  one  is 
consulted.    Advice  falls  on  barren  ground." 

The  president  was  "play'.ijf  a  lone  hand." 
The  American  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James  hinted  that  he  aid  receive  .no  defin- 
ite information  from  the  white  house  or  de- 
partment of  state  on  those  questions  which 
involved  the  nation  to  which  he  was  accred- 
ited. Cabinet  members  said  in  confidence 
that  the  first  information  they  had  of  orders 
which  came  within  the  scope  of  their  depart- 
ments they  learned  from  the  newspapers  at 
their  breakfast  tables. 

The  president  was  running  the  war ;    no  , 
one  else.     He  would  listen  to  no  one;  he 
would  counsel  with  no  one.   "The  lonely  man 
in  the  white  house"  became  a  universal  char- 
acterization of  the  president. 

So  the  war  went  on  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  every  one. 

When  in  a  momentous  address  the  presi- 
dent defined  the  crisis  in  human  civilization 
which  he  was  trying  as  an  honest  and  high- 
minded  leader  to  meet  and  solve,  showing 
the  people  most  truly  and  clearly  the  right 
way  and  the  wrong  way,  it  was  only  to  be  met 
by  the  criticism  that  he  was  "a  spinner  of 
fine  phrases." 

Then  came  the  first  rumors  of  peace.  But 
again  silence  hung  heavily  -over  the  white 
house. 

"Have  not  the  i)eople  the  right  to  know 
what  is  going  on?"  again  became  the  cry. 

"Whose  war  is  this,  pray?"  came  the  iron- 
ical query.  * 

"No  morsel  of  hope  or  comfort  to  those 
whose  boys  are  at  the  front  comes  from  the 
solitary  figure  on  Pennsylvania  avenue," 
complained  one  editor. 

"We  shall  know  in  time,"  counseled  an- 
other editor.  "In  a  year  or  two,  perhaps. 
That  is,  if  the  president  wills  it.  Remem- 
ber, l^e  is  watching  and  waiting." 
"  ■.ihe  closiii^^uays  of'  the'war  thus  dragged 
on,  and  little  came  from  the  white  house. 
Meanwhile  the  president  toiled  and  passed 
many  a  sleepless  night,  p'erceptibly  aging, 
physically  spent,  steadily  advancing,  step  by 
step,  to  that  day  when,  as  a  bolt  from  the 
blue,  he  fell — just  as  truly  a  soldier  in  the 
war  as  any  one  of  "his  boys,"  as  he  used  to 
call  them,  that  fell  on  the  battlefields. 

As  always  happens,  there  followed  an  af- 
termath of  sorrow,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
those  who  pushed  him  aside  during  his  life- 
time began  to  see  that  he  knew  better  than 
they.  Calumny  ceased.  Praise  took  its  place. 
The  man  who  was  president  was  now  stand- 
ing, as  we  must  all  stand,  before  God  for 
that  judgment  that  faileth  not. 


"A  true  picture,  very  true,"  commented 
the  critic  when  he  had  read  what  is  written 
above.  "But  don't  you  think  that  if  the  presi- 
dent had  not  been  so  remote,  or  seemed  so 
self-centered,  so  willing  to  commune  only 
with  himself,  he  would  have  avoided  much 
of  the  anxiety  which  he  thus  brought  upon 
himself,  and  which  after  all  was  the  direct 
cause  of  his  downfall?" 

"Downfall?"  I  repeated.  "Whose  down- 
fall?" / 

"Woodrow  Wilson's,"  ansvC-ered  the  critic. 

"But  this  sketch  is.  not  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son,!' I  ventured. 

"Of  whom,  pray,  is  it  then?"  was  the  as- 
tonished query. 

"Of  Abraham  Lincoln."— By  Edward  W. 
Bok,  in  Scribner's. 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  Woodrow  Wilson 

Both  had  an  Inherent  Sympathy  for  the  ''Under  Dog'' 
By  Carl  B.  Swift 


THE  winter  season  brings  to  mind  each 
year  the  greatest  names  in  American 
history.  The  birthdays  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  have  long  had  a  permanent  abiding 
place  in  the  traditions  of  our  country.  Many 
people  have  had  a  growing  conviction,  in 
recent  years,  that  a  third  birthday,  that 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  which  falls  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  will  in  time  complete  the  tiunity  of 
noitstanding  Americans.  Between  these  lat- 
ter two  there  are  some  similarities — and 
some  differences — so  striking  that  a  study 
of  them  makes  a  fascinating  subject. 

Both  lived  in  times  of  extremest  crisis; 
.both  were  made,  in  part,  by  the  occasions 
they  faced;  both  played  their  parts  with 
I  such  consummate  courage  and  sincerity  as 
I  to  insure  a  place  for  each  in  the  annals 
of  the  great.  The  one  has  been  off  the 
stage  long  enough  for  reasonably  accurate 
judgments  of  his  work  to  be  made;  the 
other  will  not  have  been  truthfully  gauged 
and  estimated  until  another  generation  shall 
have  come.  An  unprejudiced  student,  how- 
ever, can  see  many  strange  similarities  in 
I  the  two  men. 

j     In  the  first  place  both  fought  for  unity; 

j  Lincoln  of  a  nation,  Wilson  of  a  world. 
An  abiding  America,  with  liberty  and  good, 
will  for  all,  was  the  dream  of  Lincoln. 
This  could  be  achieved,  he  clearly  saw,  onlly 
through  the  solidarity  and  unity  of  the 
nation.  A  union  between  nations  was 
scarcely  thought  of  in  his  day.  Mankind 
had  not  progressed  beyond  the  viewpoint 
of  the  nationalist.  In  Wilson's  day  it  was 
the  same  question  expanded  to  world-wide 
proportions.  While  Lincoln  saw  that  a  na- 
tion divided  against  itself  can  not  stand, 
Wilson  saw  that  a  divided  world  is  impos- 
sible. 

Both  saw,  with  equal  clearness,  the  pov- 
erty of  hate.  Onlty  "with  malice  toward 
none  and  charity  for  all,"  could  a  nation, 
m  a  world,  hold  together.  Lincoln's  lack 
Of  viadictiveness;  his  astonishing  spirit  of 
good  will  toward  the  defeated  armies  of  the 
South;  his  ability  to  pour  oil  and  wine 
into  the  wounds  of  the  lost  cause,  did  more 
to  cement  the  two  sections  than  the  heav- 
iest guns  fired  in  the  war.  Wilson's  talk 
of  peace  without  victory  came  from  tfte 
same  motive.  To  be  sure  the  view  of  both 
were  scouted  and  flouted  by  multitudes,  but 
eventually  the  sons  of  these  multitudes  will 
know  that  both  were  right. 

Both  had  an  inherent  sympathy  for  the 
"under  dog."    Lincoln  personally  suffered 


with  both  the  enslaved  Negro  and  the  de- 
feated Southerner.  The  right  of  self-de- 
termination for  races  and  small  nations  is 
a  similar  ideal.  Neither  of  the  emanci- 
pators believed  that  the  will  of  the  strong 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  weak.  The 
mercy  and  clemency  of  the  victorious  North 
over  the  defeated  South  have  been  matched 
m  history  only  by  the  ideals  which  Wilson 
took  to  the  peace  congress;  the  ideals, 
alas,  which  he  was  unable  to  carry  oirt  in 
face  of  European  traditions. 

The  pathetic  loneliness  of  Lincoln  was 
matched  by  the  same  spirit  in  Wilson.  In 
spite  of  the  external  spirit  of  joviality 
and  mischief  in  the  former  leader  there  was 
a  more  characteristic  feeling  of  soberness 
—almost  gloom.  His  biographers  say  Lin- 
coln was  wont  toi  sit  in  a  deep  reverie  ut- 
terly lost  in  almost  morbid  introspection. 
Similar  in  many  respects  were  Mr.  Wilson's 
solitary  ways.  He  had  but  few  intimates. 
It  is  said  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
world,  outside  his  own  family,  familiar 
enough  with  him  to  call  him  Woodrow. 

Both  men  failed  in  an  astonishingly  large 
number  of  undertakings.  Lincoln's  fail- 
ure m  his  petty  business  ventures  are  well 
known  to  all.  At  one  time  the  day  was 
set  for  the  foTced  sale  of  all  his  personal 
belongings.  His  business  partner  left  him 
m  the  lurch,  when  they  were  forced  into 
bankruptcy.  Honest  Abe  had  to  pay  the 
bills.  If  the  Golden  Rule  were  their  motto 
■the  partner  got  the  gold  and  left  the  rule 
to  Lincoln— which  he  kept.  Lincoln  failed 
m  more  than  one  case  to  be  elected  to  the 
office  he  desired  to  hold;  he  failed  to  get 
the  appointment  of  land  commissioner ;  \e 
failed  to  marry  the  girl  he  loved.  Until 
near  the  end  of  his  life  he  probably  thought 
of  it  as,  in  the  main,  a  failure. 

Wilson's  public  life  was  marked  by  one 
failure  after  another,;  that  is,  the  world 
considered  them  failures.  His  presidency  of 
Princeton  University  brought  him  into  his 
first  great  conflict.  Here  his  democratic 
ideals  brought  him  unending  opposition 
from  the  alumni  and  the  trustees  of  that 
institution.  His  tenure  of  office  as  gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  was  not  altogether 
smooth  by  any  means.  When  he  became 
president  his  troubles  had  just  begun.  His 
unyielding  temperament  and  his  single- 
track  mind  lost  him  friend  after  friend,  un- 
til there  was  scarcely  one  to  whom  he  e'ould 
go  f!oT  advice  and  counsel.  Finally  the 
utter    failure    to    maintain    his  cherished 


ideals  at  Versailles,  together  with  the  re- 
jection by  his  countrymen  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  proved  to  be  the  last  straw. 

Both  men  know  what  it  was  to  be  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men;  to  be  cruci- 
fied ,by  those  who  could  not  understand. 

While  the  two  great  leaders  were  alike 
in  so  many  respects,  in  others  they  dif- 
fered radically.  Perhaps  there  is  no  dif- 
ferences so  marked  as  their  treatment  of 
their  associates.  Both  were  maligned  with 
equal  severity.  The  venom  used  by  Wil- 
son's opponents  was  no  more  poisonous 
than  that  used  by  Lincoln's.  But  how  dif- 
ferently they  met  criticism!  It  was  Lin- 
coln's sense  of  humor  which  saved  him 
Had  he  been  in  Wilson's  place  he  would 
have  met  the  jibes  of  the  "Senator  from 
Missouri"  with  a  joke. 

What  a  vast  difference  in  formal  educa- 
tion was  theirs!  All  of  Lincoln's  school- 
ing would  not  have  amounted  to  more  than 
one  school  year.  Perhaps  it  was  better  so. 
Had  he  been  able  to  sign  his  name,  A.  Lin- 
coln, Ph.D.,  he  probably  would  not  have 
been  able  to  cope  with  his  problems  as  well 
as  he  did.  Wilson  had  any  number  of  de- 
grees after  his  name.  Lincoln  never  had 
the  self-confidence  that  was  Mr.  Wilson's. 
In  fact,  overconfidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ment was  probably  Wilson's  greatest  de- 
fect. Lincoln  realized  his  shortcomings  and 
always  stood  ready  to  receive  suggestion^ 
from  others. 

About  both  there  was  the  stamp  of  the 
eternal.  Something  elemental,  fundamental, 
abiding,  characterized  them.  If  one  had 
the  "hoar-frost  of  the  cloister"  on  hini 
the  ether  had 

—the  tang  and  the  odor  of  primal  things, 
ihe  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the 
com; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea  • 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  the  leaves' 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars ; ' 
The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  'the  shrinking  weed 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  in  the  wind- 
To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

Whatever  their  failures  and  successes  we 
shall  not  soon  see  their  like  again. 
School  of  the  Bible, 
Springfield,  Missouri. 


Prof.  Randcll  Writes  Article 
On  'Lincoln's  Task  and  Wilsons 


"Linpoin's  Task  and  Wilson  s  is 
the  title  of  an  article  written  by  Prof. 
J.  G.  Randall  of  the  department  of 
history  and  published  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly. 

"Lincoln,"  as  Prof.  Randall  states, 
"had  r»»*^'g««iality,  more  of  the 
quality  of  sive  and  take,"  and  more 
humility  than  the --sterner  Wilson; 
yet  Wilson's  egotism  and  his  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  friends  have  been 
exaggerated,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  it  was  tile  opposite  quahty— 
too  great  a  favoritism  toward  friends 
—that  went  so  far  toward  wrecking 
the  Harding  administration. 

Prof.  Randall  shows  that  i^incoln 
had  less  prestige  at  the  opening  of 
his  administration  than  Wilson;  that] 
he-  tended  more  toward  the  assump- 
tion of  arbitrary    executive    power,  ; 
and  that  his  rule  showed  much  less  j 
co-operation  between  President  and  | 
Congress  than  did  that  of,  Wilson,  , 
whose  record  of  team  work  with  his 
legislature  was  "unique  in  American 
history-" 

The  conception  of  Wilson  as  a 
mere  idealist,  an  inept  professor  in 
the  presidency,  is  disputed  by  Pfof. 
Randall,  who  says:  "The  facts  are 
that  Wilson  was  by  life-lorLg-  study 
an  authority  on  the  practical  work- 
ings of  government ;  that  he  sur- 
1  prised  everyone  by  crystallizing  his 
'  reform  policies  into  legislation 
against  the  opposition  of  "practical" 
bosses  in  New  Jersey,  and  that  a 
score  of  major  accomplishments  in 


the  presidency,  as  well  as  his  whole; 
manner  of  handling  the  problems  of^ 
that  office,  showed  not  the  dreamer'sj 
idealism,  'but  the  practical  states-: 
man's  craftsmanship. 

"The  husbanding  of  his  time,  the 
directness  of  his  practice  as  to  office! 
seekers,  the  technique  of  his  publicJ 
ity  the  signal  suucess  of  his  rela- 
tions with  Congress,  his  re-election 
against  the  -powerful  Republican  op-1 
position— these  and  many  other  fac-' 
tors  illustrate  the  practical  side  of 
Wilson.  The  solid  results  of  his  rule, 
results  whieh  the  more  generous  of 


his  political  opponents  admit  and  by 
which  the  nation  still  profits,  stand 
as  ,  the  best  refutation  of  the 
dreamer-idealist  myth."  , 
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.  wLilicoln  And  Wilson :  A 
Parallel 


An  N.  E.  A.  Editorial. 


•^ILLIAM  H.  i.EWARD  bad  become 
wedded  to  the  idea  that  h&  it  was 
who  would  have  to  save  the  nation ;  that 
without  bim  the  country  would  crumble 
td  pieces;  that  whatever  he  said  o^r  did 
was  right,  and  what  Abe  Lincoln  might 
say  or  think  or  do  contrary  to  the  Sew- 
ard thought"  was  all  wrong. 

"It  is  inevitable,"  Seward  wrote  to  his 
wife  when  he  accepted  Lincoln's  offer  of 
the  State  portfolio.  "I  will  try  to  save 
freedom  and  my  country."  Then  again 
he  writes:  "I  have  assumed  a  sort  of 
dictatorship  for  defense.  My  hope,  rather 
my  confidence,  is  unabated.  It  seems  to 
me  if  I  am  absent  only  eight  days,  this 
Administration,  the  Congress  and  the 
District  would  fall  into  consternation 
and  despair.  I  am  the  only  hopeful, 
calm,  conciliatory  person  here." 

But  in  the  years  which  followed  Sew- 
ard arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Lin- 
coln and  not  Seward  was  President,  and 
that  Lincoln  was  the  better  man  and 
better  President. 

Did  Lincoln  wait,  watchfully  and 
hopefully?  Did  he  hope  until  the  last 
that  war  might  be  averted? 

Twelve  days  after  he  had  called  for 
the  first  75,000  volunteers  he  wrote  :  "I 
have  desired  as  sincerely  as  any  man, 
and  I  sometimes  think  more  than  any 
other  man,  that  our  present  diflBculties 
might  be  settled  without  the  shedding  of 
blood.  I  will  not  say  that  all  hope  has 
yet  gone." 

Lincoln 'had  his  Medill  McCormick's 
return  after  brief  battle-field  visits  with 
bushels  of  speeches,  testimony  and  arti- 
cles proving  how  long  and  futile  was  the 
course  Abe  pursued.  A  whole  flock  of 
Congressman  and  Senators  hustled  out 
of  Washington  to  get  first-hand  informa- 
tion with  their  own  eyes  (as  per  trip  of 
United  States  Congressmen  to  France 
last  summer)  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
They— wise  statesmen— had  the  hunch 
that  there'd  be  only  one  battle  in  the ' 
war,-  and  if  they  wanted  to  criticize  Lin- 
coln's war  policy  it  was  up  to  them  to  : 
get  a  peek  at  the  battle.  They  did.  And 
they  ran  back  several  laps  ahead  of  the 
retreating  Northern  soldiers. 

Many  of  these  Congressional  sight- 
seers immediately  blamed  Lincoln  for 
the  defeat.  He  was  charged  with  every 
conceivable  sin  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion. This  Congressman  and  that  Sena- 
tor wanted  to  know  why  Colonel  So-and- 
So  or  Corporal  Such-and-Such  was  not  | 
given  supreme  command  of  the  army  and 
sent  into  Virginia — "to  bring  a  decisive 
victory  in  a  huri-y." 

Pacifists  damned  Lincoln  for  going  to 
war  and  .some  of  them  kept  right  on  fight- 
ing him  until  his  body  was  lowered  in 
the  grave.  One  of  the  most  notorious  of 
these  "copperheads"  was  Vallandigham 
of  Ohio. 

Profiteers  gave  him  no  end  of  worry.  / 
At  times  he  seized  foodstuffs  hoarded  by  ' 
profiteers  to  break  up  specially  manipu- 
..K^p.d.'.'famines"  and  to  Igwgr  j)riQes. 


Half  of  those  who  thought  they  kr 
all  there  was  to  be  known  about  \ 
wanted  McClellan  made  supreme  cc 
mander  of  all  Northern  forces.  ' 
other  half  wanted  Fremont. 

Lincoln  gave  the  East  to  McClel 
and  the  V/est  to  Fremont  and  both  failf 
Abe  had  before  him  the  problem  i 
the  rights    of   neutrals   on   the  high 
seas— iust  as  Wilson  had.    But  in  Abe's 
case  it  was  the  United  States  violating 
the  rights  of  Great  Britain  by  stopping 
a  British  ship  and  removing  Confeder- 
ate commissioners,  and  not  American 
ships  being  sunk  by  Germaii  subma- 
rines. 

"We  must  stick  to  American  princi- 
ples concerning  the  rights  of  neutrals," 
Lincoln  said. 

That  brought  down  upon  Lincoln's 
head  the  wrath  of  Senators,  Congress- 
men, public  officials  and  private  citizens 
all  over  the  North.  They  insisted  upon 
defying  England  and  keeping  the  Con- 
federate prisoners.  Lincoln  had  his  way 
and  gave  the  commissioners  back  to  Eng- 
land. 

Lincoln  had  a  Secretary  of  War- 
Cameron,  a  smooth  and  experienced 
Pennsylvania  politician,  forced  into  his 
Cabinet  by  an  election  promise  made 
by  a  Lincoln  booster  without  Lincoln's 
consent  at  the  Chicago  convention. 

Cameron  didn't  co-operate  any  bet- 
ter with  Lincoln  in  the  great  slavery 
problem  than  Garri.son  did  with  Wil- 
son in  the  prei)aiedne.ss  question.  Cam- 
eron went  so  far  as  to  order  the  arming 
of  slaves.  Lincoln  canceled  the  order. 
Cameron  went  out  of  the  Cabinet  and 
Stanton  became  Secretary  of  War. 

As  the  war  moved  slowly  along,  Lin- 
coln was  deluged  with  criticisms  and  ad- 
monitions to  do  things  differently.  Com- 
mission after  commission  went  to  the 
White  House  to  protestj  interfere  an'^ 
argue.  Lincoln  told  the"m  that  B¥was  do- 
ing his  best;  that  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  were  striving  to  the  same  end. 
He  insisted  that  time  and  patience  as 
well  as  money,  food  and  men,  were 
needed  to  win.  To  one  excitable  collec- 
tion of  kickers  he  said  : 

"Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property 
you  were  worth  was  in  gold  and  you  had 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  Blondin,  to  carry 
across  the  Niagara  river  ou  a  rope. 
Would  you  shake  the  cable  or  keep  shout-, 
ing  at  him:  'Blondin,  stand  up  a  little 
straighter — Blondin,  stoop  a  little  more — 
go  a  little  faster — lean  a  little  more  to 
the  north — lean  a  little  more  to  the 
south?'  No;  you  would  hold  your  breath 
as  well  as  your  tongue,  and  keep  your 
h<inds  off  until  he  was  safely  over.  The 
Government  is  carrying  an  enormous 
weight.  Untold  treasuret,  are  in  tiieir 
hands  ;  they  are  doing  the  very  be.st  they 
can.  Don't  badger  them.  Keep  silence, 
and  we  will  get  you  safe  across." 

Blondin,  some  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers  remember,  achieved  fame  as  a 
tight-rope  walker,  more  than  once  tread- 
ing a  rope  stretched  over  Niagara  Falls. 
I'incoln  stood  betwe^n  jwo  factions — 


those  who  wanted  immediate  'effia3»cipa'- 
jtion  of  slaves  and  those  who  wanted  to 
preserve  the  Union  even  though  the 
Southern  States  were  permitted  to  hold 
slaves.  He  was  bitterly  attacked  bybotli 
sides.  They  accused  him  of  being  luke- 
warm, hypocritical,  vacillating,  wabbly, 
weak-kneed,  dilatory.  The  "Greeley  fac- 
tion" fought  Lincoln  in  pulpit,  press  and 
platform.  In  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Prayer  of  20,000,000"  Horace  Greeley 
poured  forth  two  columns  of  bitter  and 
unjust  accusations  and  complaints  ad- 
dressed to  Lincoln,  charging  him  with 
ignoring,  disregarding  and  defying  the 
laws  already  enacted  against  slavery. 

Then  Lincoln  was  waiting  for  a  North- 
ern victory  before  proclaiming  the  free- 
dom of  the  slaves.  That  came  at  An- 
tietam.  Within  a  week  his  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. In  the  fall  elections  five  states 
went  against  him — Indiana,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  But 
when  Congress  convened  he  submitted 
his  proclamation  and,  as  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell  says  in  her  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  he 
"pleaded  with  Congress  as  he  had  never 
pleaded  before."  ' 

When  Lincoln  made  Grant  head  of  the 
armies  in  the  West  there  came  upon  the 
capital  an  avalanche  of  protests.  Men 
everywhere  urged  his  removal.  They 
didn't  know  what  Lincoln  could  be  think- 
ing of  to  place  such  a  man  as  Grant  in 
command  when  there  were  no  end  of 
"great  generals"  lying  around.  They 
cried  "favoritism,  incompetency,  ignor- 
ance, politics,"  as  they  reviled  Lincoln 
and  Grant.  Lincoln  had  but  one  an- 
swer: "He  fights." 

Grant  did  fight.  In  one  campaign  he 
insisted  upon  fighting  "it  out  on  these 
lines  if  it  takes  all  summer." 

After  a  few  years  of  fighting  certain 
sections  of  the  North  began  complaining 
about  "furnishing  too  many  men."  These 
complaints  came  principally  from  Chi- 
cago and  New  York.  The  late  Joseph 
Medill,  editor  of  the  Ihicago  Tribune, 
led  a  committee  of  prominent  Chicago 
citizens  to  the  White  House  to  ask  that 
Chicago's  quota  be  reduced. 

"Gentlemen,"  Lincoln  is  quoted  in 
reply  to  the  plea  of  the  Medill  com- 
mittee, "after  Boston,  Chicago  has  been 
the  chief  instrument  in  bringinig  this 
war  on  the  country.  It  is  you  who  are 
largely  responsible  for  making  blodd 
flow  as  it  has.  You  called  for  wav  until 
we  had  it.  Now  you  come  here  begging 
to  be  let  off  from  the  call  for  men  which 
I  have  made  to  cari:y  out  the  wav  you 
have  demanded.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves.  Go  h'um'e  and 
raise  your  6,000  extra  men.  And  you, 
Medill,  you  ai-e  acting  like  a  coward." 

"I  couldn't  say  anything,'"  Medill  said 
afterward.  "It  was  the  fir«t  time  I  ever 
was  whipped,  and  I  didn't  have  an 
answer." 


This  year  Mr.  Lincoln  seems  alive 
again  and  to  be  identified  with  the 
struggle  that  is  going  on  today.  And 
that  is  true,  not  because  the  war  between 
the  states  bore  any  resemblance  to  the 
present  conflict  with  Prussianism,  but 
because  he  believed  the  ultimate  fate  of 
democracy  and  free  institutions  to  be 
bound  up  in  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
divisible republic  created  by  the  men  of 
the  Revolution;  He  knew  the  South  was 
not  setting  up  an  oligarchy,  and  he  knew 
that  the  issue  of  slavery,  though  it  might 
be  the  occasion,  was  not  the  cause  for 
which  it  was  fighting.    He  himself  was 
not  fighting  primarily  for  the  abolition 
doctrine.    He  was  an  abolitionist,  but  he 
did  not  go  to  war  for  that.    He  would 
have  been  glad  to  find  another  way  to 
accomplish  that  end— a  wiser  and  less 
bloody  way.    The  military  ne^-essities  of 
the  war  finally  made  emancipation  by 
force  one  of  its  objects,  but  even  at 
Gettysburg,  when  he  declared  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  should  not  perish  from  the 
earth,  he  had  in  mind,  not  the  menace  of 
a  Southern  despotism  next  door  to  a 
Northern  republic,  but  the  destruction  of 
a  Union  the  dissolution  of  which,  in  his 
judgment,  involved  a  deadly  peril  to  free 
government,  North  as  well  as  South. 
Republicanism  could  not  live  half  slave 
half  free  ;  much  less  could  it  live  in 
two  rival  democracies,  whose  fears  an 
hates  would  demand  the  development  ol 
militarism  in  each,  and  whos^  examples 
might  ultimately  tend  to  split  the  coun- 
try into  half  a  dozen  governments,  and 
open  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  popular 
rule  in  all.    There  was  no  Prussianism 
on  either  side  in  that  conflict ;  it  was 
a  struggle  for  freedom  on  both  sides,  as 
each  understood  it.    No  one,  we  believe, 
would    condemn    more    strongly  than 
would  Mr.  Lincoln  the  false  and  offen- 
sive comparisons  which  have  been  made 
by  some  Northern  newspapers  during 
the  last  year  or  two  between  the  South's 
attitude  and  purpose  in  the  Civil  War 
and  Germany's  in  the  present.    He  knew 
American  history  t  i  well  and  he  knew 
the  Southern  mind  too  well  to  commit 
himself  seriously  and  deliberately  to  such 
a  perversion  of  fact. 

What  he  did  represent  then,  and  what 
he  represents  today,  was  the  aim  of  mak- 
ing the  world  permanently  safe  for 
democracy,  by  making  safe  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  which  was  the  guardian  and 
prophet  of  democracy.  That  gone,  de- 
mocracy would  have  received  a  deadly 
■wound  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  In 
his  own  v!°w  he  was  fighting  the  bat- 
tle of  the  masses  in  the  South  no  less 
than  in  the  North.  His  quarrel  was 
not  with  the  slaveholding  section  as 
such,  nor  with  the  slaveholder  as  such. 
It  was  with  the  disorganizing  and  de- 
structive doctrine  of  secession.  Had  the 
New  England  States  undertaken  to  put 
it  to  the  test  in  1861,  as  they  had  threat- 
ened to  do  before,  or  had  Western  States 
raised  the  banner  of  revolt,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  have  fought  out  the  ques- 
tion with  them  as  resolutsly  as  he  did 
with  the  South. 

It  is  well  to  get  our  conceptions  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  straight  for  this  tw-ifth  of 
February.  He  belongs  to  this  period  as 
much  as  to  the  Civil  War  period  be- 
cause his-  vision  took  in  more  tha-  his 
o'lva  time,  because  he  looked  far  into 


the  coming  yeai-s.  He  could  not  foresee 
this  particular  crisis,  of  course,  but  his 
knowledge  of  the  past  "gave  him  mystical 
lore,"  and  he  knew  that  the  progress  of 
freedom  everywhere  would  be  imr.eriled 
by  divisions  among  its  chosen  people 
here. 

He  was  a  common  man  with  an  un- 
common mind  and  an  uncommon  heart, 
which  spoke  in  the  language  of  the  ages, 
but  his  sympathies  were  too  broad  and 
his  intellect  too  great  to  permit  him  to 
be  simply  the  spokesman  of  a  class.  He 
had  the  grace  of  a  natural  charity  that 
could  suffer  long  and  be  kind,  a-  un- 
failing fountain  of  humor  that  saved 
him  from  hysteria  and  kept  him  sane 
and  humaa  in  the  face  of  every  crisis, 
and  ft  common  sense  that  was  genius  in 
itself.  In  person,  in  individi  al  ch  .rae- 
teristics,  even  in  intellectual  processes, 
he  was  but  little  akin  either  to  Wash- 
ington or  to  Wilson.  He  was  a  c'istinct 
type,  fashioned  by  nature  in  the  biggest 
mould  she  has  used  for  any  of  jjc  fam- 
ily to  which  he  beiougs.  And  yet  if  he 
were  President  today  he  would  stand 
precisely  for  the  things  for  wbicii  Wood- 
row  Wilson  stands— for  universal  safety 
fomded  on  principles  of  international 
justice,  toleration  and  sanity.  His  idea 
of  democracy  was  not  to  tear  do„n  and 
destroy,  but  to  build  up  and  conserve. 
A  great  raan,  because  he  had  none  of 
the  littleness  of  section  or  of  class — 
nonf;ectional  Union.'    mat  he  >  desired 
was  to  cut  out  the  poisonous  sore  of 
sectionalism,  not  to  spread  and  keep  it 
alive.    The  South  learned  to  recognize 
'■■  this  truth  after  awhile,  and  a  few  years 
ago   its   leading   men,    in  encomiums 
which  were  published  in  The  Sun,  paid 
him  honors  as  sincere  and  earnest  as 
ever  came  from  Northern  sources,  and 
far  more  convincing  because  they  were 
the  tributes  of  former  intellectual  and 
political  foes. 
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